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The Jap machine gun is playing havoc 
with Ming Yuan’s patrol. But the ob- 
jective must be taken. Ming Yuan 
creeps forward to flank the gun. A 
sniper fires. Ming Yuan’s shoulder is 
stitched with bullets... but he crawlson. 



















At last, half blind with pain, he gets within 
range. Pulling the pin of a hand greriade with 
his teeth, Ming Yuan hurls it into the machine 


gun nest. A flash and roar. . . then silence. 


The gun is stilled! 


Later a General faces Ming Yuan on a vast parade ground 
... reaches into an oblong case . . . clips something glittering 
to Ming Yuan’s tunic pocket. The private’s face flushes with 
pride. Now he wears one of China’s most coveted awards 
for bravery . . . a genuine Parker “‘51” fountain pen! 























As precious as medals... 


This is one of the decorations China has chosen for 
her most courageous sons. This is the Parker ‘‘51’’ 
. .. ranked with medals and ribbons. It’s the pen 
that feels so “‘right”’ in your hand. Its protected 
point seems to glide above the paper. And this 
mn alone is designed for satisfactory use of 
arker “51” Ink that “‘dries as it writes.” 
Though still limited in supply, more 51’s 
are on the way. See your Parker 
dealer now.The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin 
and Toronto, Canada. 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Bishop in The St. Louls Star-Times 


Job for a Bulldozer 


[rs going to be peace — piece by piece. The job is too big 
for one overall settlement and will have to be done piece- 
meal. For recent history has shown that next to waging war, 
the most difficult human endeavor is waging peace. 

Today, 363 days after V-E Day, we are still barely in the 
blueprint stage of postwar settlement. It was different last 
time. The Treaty of Versailles — which also established the 
League of Nations — was drafted, signed and sealed within 
seven months and ten days after the Nast shot was fired in 
World War I, That treaty was no masterpiece of world plan- 
ning, and many of its shortcomings have been blamed on its 
too-hasty execution. It is hoped that the peace architects of 
today have profited by the mistakes of their predecessors 
and will reshape the world on a more durable foundation of 
peace. 

A Just Peace or Division of Spoils 

The chief difficulty with peace-making is that it tends to 
bring to the surface all the differences among Allies, differ- 
ences which until then had been submerged in the common 
effort to beat the common enemy. It usually marks the end 
of the lofty poetry period and the beginning of the prose 
period. Avowed war aims are forgotten and the victors — 
some openly, others covertly — start scrapping among them- 
selves over the division of spoils. 

This need not be so. And it is to the everlasting credit ot 
our government that we, at least, have honorably disclaimed 
any material gains from victory. As stressed by President 
Truman in his speech in Berlin on July 20, 1945, “There is 
not one piece of territory or one thing of a monetary nature 
that we want out of this war.” 

At the present time, the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
Russia, France and the United States are meeting in Paris. 
The conference had been called on the initiative of Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes for the purpose of speeding the 
peace. “I have been much distressed at the slow progress 
made by our deputies,” the Secretary wrote in a memoran- 
dum to his colleagues. “I hope that each of us may instruct 
our deputies to press forward their work on the drafts with 
utmost speed, reserving major matters on which they cannot 
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The BIG 4 
Wage Peace 


Foreign ministers face problem 
of making lasting peace 


agree for resolution by the Foreign Ministers at the Paris 
meeting beginning April 25.” 

It is not the aim of this Council of Foreign Ministers 
conference to draw up a general peace settlement. Peace 
will not be negotiated with Japan, nor even with Germany 
or Austria. The sole objective of this meeting is to draft 
peace treaties only with the former Axis satellite countries 
in Europe — Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary and Finland. 
Once these drafts are completed, they are to be submitted 
for approval to a full-dress peace conference of 21 nations. 
This conference was originally scheduled to open in Paris 
on May 1, but it probably will be put off to a later date. 

The French government proposed that the agenda of the 
Big Four meeting also include a discussion of the German 
problem — notably the internationalization of the Ruhr. 
This proposal was turned down, presumably on the theory 
that the conferees have their hands full already with the 
five satellite countries. 


Fourth Try for Goal 


Will the present conference succeed? Or will it result in 
another stalemate in the long series of stalemates? This, it 
will be recalled, is the fourth attempt to reach some agree- 
ment on the kind of peace to be concluded with the satellite 
countries. Before reviewing the other attempts, let us exam- 
ine what commitments on the peace have been made by the 
Big Powers. 

To start with first things first, there is the formal declara- 
tion signed in Washington on January 1, 1942, by the 26 
original members of the United Nations (including the 
United States, Britain and Russia). These nations solemnly 
pledged themselves to establish a peace based, not on selfish 
advantage for themselves, but on liberty, equality and 
mutual collaboration for the welfare of all, as outlined in 
the Atlantic Charter, to which they all subscribed. 

The first two principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter 
read: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
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for (2) Hungary, (3) Rumania, (4) for Bul- 


are to be drafted for (1) Italy and her colonies, with decisions to be mace 


on Trieste and Tripolitania; 


not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

It is against these principles that the future peace will 
have to be judged. 

The next milestone on the road to peace was the Potsdam 
Conference in July, 1945, attended by President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee and Premier Stalin. There it was 
decided to establish a Council of Foreign Ministers, repre- 
senting the United States, Britain, Russia, France and 
China, for the purpose of continuing “the necessary prepara- 
tory work for the peace settlements.” This Council was 
instructed to meet in London not later than Sept. 1, 1945. 

For 22 days, last September, the Foreign Ministers of the 
Big Five met in London and argued futilely. Nothing was 
agreed, nothing was decided. Not even a final communique 
was issued. The meeting was a dismal flop. The final dead- 
lock developed over Russia’s insistence that France and 
China be excluded from the Council's discussion of peace 
treaties with Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary. Both Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes and British 
Foreign Secretary Bevin openly 
attributed the failure of the meet- 
ing to the uncooperative attitude 
of the Russians. 

The relations between Russia 
and her Western Allies reached 
an all-time low. Finally, the stale- 
mate was broken last December 
by the Big Three Foreign Min- 
isters Conference in Moscow. A 
series of compromises was worked 
out. It was agreed to delegate the 
task of drafting the treaties to the 
deputies of the Foreign Ministers. 
It was also agreed that only those 
members of the Big Five who 
signed the surrender terms with 
the various Axis satellites were to 
take part in the actual drafting of 
the peace pacts. 

Specifically, the peace treaty 
with Italy was to be drafted by 
Britain, U. S., Russia and France. 
The treaties with Romania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary were to be 
drafted by Britain, U. S. and Rus- 
sia. The Finnish treaty was to be 
drafted only by Russia and Britain, since the U. S. had never 
declared war on Finland. 

After the pacts are drafted, they are to be discussed at a 
21-power conference, to be held in Paris on May 1, 1946, 
and to be made up of the Big Five and sixteen other United 
Nations “that actively waged war against the Axis in 
Europe.” The peace treaties are to come into force after 
they have been ratified by the nations which originally 
drafted them. 

A month after the Big Three Moscow conference, the 
deputies assembled in London to tackle the job assigned to 
them. For twelve weeks they deliberated and got nowhere. 
They could not even agree on the first treaty on their list — 
the pact with Italy. Their work is now being taken over by 
their chiefs, the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four. 

What are the problems confronting the Foreign Ministers? 
First, there is Italy and her colonies. Russia demands; (a) 
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$300,000,000 reparations; (b) sole trusteeship of Tripoli- 
tania and Eritrea; (c) control of the Dodecanese Islands; 
and (d) the cession of Trieste to Yugoslavia. 

The Western Allies are opposed to reparations from Italy; 
favor general U.N. trusteeship over the Italian colonies; 
insist on the return of the Dodecanese to Greece; and wish 
to see Trieste transformed into a free port. The city would 
retain normal Italian sovereignty, but would be available to 
all the landlocked Balkan states. The Western Allies fear that 
if Trieste were under the exclusive control of Yugoslavia’s 
Communist regime, it would prove an entering wedge for 
Russian expansion to the Adriatic Sea. 

Romania and Bulgaria. The issues involved here are pri- 
marily political. The Western Allies have recog ized the 
Romanian government but not the Bulgarian. In both in- 
stances, they feel that the regimes approved by the_Rus- 
sians are undemocratic and unrepresentative. There are also 
territorial adjustments which Russia has more or less single- 
handedly imposed. She has taken from Romania, under the 
armistice terms of September 13, 
1944, Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina and incorporated them 
into the Soviet Union. In return, 
she has detached Transylvania 
from Hungary and given it to the 
Romanians, The Allies have not 
yet approved these transfers. 

Hungary, which has success- 
fully withstood Soviet political 
domination, has been subjected 
to considerable Russian pressure 
for economic concessions. The 
Soviet demands on Hungary have 
not been officially announced. 
But they are reported to include 
a 51 per cent control of the 
country’s industrial facilities. Tied 
in with this issue is the American 
proposal for freedom of the Dan- 
ube waterway. Russia is opposing 
this proposal. 

Finally, there is Firiland. The 
treaty with that country is to be 
drafted by Russia and Britain. 
Under the terms of the armistice 
signed on September 19, 1944, 
Finland ceded to Russia the Pet- 
samo area and part of Karelia; gave Russia a 50-year lease 
on the Porkkala headland, near the capital city of Helsinki, 
to be used for Soviet military purposes; and pledged to pay 
an indemnity of $300,000,000. These terms will in all prob- 
ability remain in force. The Western Allies may, however, 
demand new assurances from Russia that the Finns will 
retain independence. 

There is, finally, the danger that the peace may fall to 
pieces — that instead of a general settlement by all the Big 
Four, separate pacts will be concluded. Thus, Russia would 
sign her own peace treaty with the Balkan states without 
the co-signature of the Western Allies, and the latter would 
make a separate pact with Italy. 

This, then, is the overall picture as the four Foreign 
Ministers gather in search of peace. May the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter be their guide. For only a peace based 
on justice can prove durable. 


BIS 
Bevin (Britain) : 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


IS just a hundred years ago that Oregon became def- 
initely American. The word “definitely” is fitting, because 
though the American claim to the Oregon country went back 
half a century before 1846, that claim had not been acknowl- 
edged as just, and the whole Oregon country was in dispute. 
Four countries had originally claimed it: Spain, Russia, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Spain and Russia early with- 
drew their claims, and as the United States and England 
were unable to come to any agreement, provision was made 
for joint occupancy of the territory. 

Before the 1840s, the English interest in the Oregon coun- 
try was far more lively than the American. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company — the greatest fur company in the world — 
dominated the whole of the Far West of Canada and of 
much that is now the western United States. But in 1842 
the “Oregon fever” hit the American frontier, and the next 
year saw the beginning of a great trek to Oregon. 

In the next three years, probably four or five thousand 
people followed the Oregon Trail out to the Pacific. All of 
these settled, however, south of the Columbia River. In 1846 
there were not more than a dozen Americans in the whole 
country to the north of that river. : 

The trek to Oregon revived the old American claims to 
the whole Oregon country — from the northern boundary of 
what ‘s now California up to what is now Alaska. In his 
inaugural address, President Polk said that our title to all 
this country was “clear and unquestionable.” He asked Con- 
gress for permission to end the agreement of joint occupancy 
with Britain. The cry of “Fifty-four forty or fight” was heard 
everywhere, and for a time it looked as though we might get 
into a war for this unsettled empire. 

Great Britain was by no means willing to concede every- 
thing north to “fifty-four forty,” and countered by renewing 
an old proposal — the extension of the line of the 49th par- 
allel westward to the Pacific. Polk — now busy with a war 
with Mexico — submitted this proposal to his Cabinet and 
forced its consent. Then he sent it to the Senate, which as 


Oregon 
Centenary 


promptly agreed. War with England was averted, and the 
United States got the Oregon territory. 

Though we had claimed everything north to fifty-four 
forty, the concession of everything north to the 49th par- 
allel was really a victory for the United States. For though 
our original claim to the country between the Columbia 
River and the 49th parallel was probably as good as Britain’s, 
Britain was in actual occupancy of the country. We were 
not. Nor were we, for all our big talk, in a position to contest 
the British claim by force. We had our hands full with Mex- 
ico. What then is the explanation of the compromise? 

The explanation is to be found chiefly in English history 
and politics. If we were not really prepared to fight for 
Oregon, neither was England. The 1840s witnessed the be- 
ginning of a period in which the English people were fed up 
with overseas expansion, with the cost and worry of colonies. 
They were particularly fed up with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. They felt that the Hudson’s Bay Company alone stood 
to profit from control of Oregon. Furthermore, England was 
moving, at this time, towards free trade. She decided that 
her future prosperity lay in helping the manufacturers and 
the laboring population. She was naturally eager to persuade 
other countries to lower their tariffs. 

In 1846, too, came the Walker tariff in the United States — 
a distinct lowering of duties. This was not part of a bargain, 
but the willingness of the United States to cooperate in low 
tariffs helped to make compromise over the Oregon question 
easy and popular. 

In any event, Polk’s Oregon diplomacy was successful. In 


June, 1846, Oregon territory, which included what is now 


Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and 
Wyoming, became formally part of the United States. 
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Early settlers trekking westward over the Oregon Trail. 
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The farmer is faced with the problem of 
keeping up his present high prices 


OUNG Tim Anderson has a farm. It’s in the middle 
of Iowa—in the heart of the Corn Belt. Tim in- 
herited the two-hundred-acre farm from his father. 

During the long, weary months overseas in the Army, 
Tim thought a lot about his farm. He planned how he 
would repaint the house, enlarge the barn, build a new 
silo, buy a jeep for farm use. Now Tim is back. And every- 
thing is pretty much the same. A farmer's problems change 
very little. 

Right now, things are looking up, down on the farm. 
America’s six million farmers know that there will be 
eager buyers for all the wheat, corn, cattle, fruits, and 
dairy products they can raise. Farm production goals for 
1946 recommended by the Department of Agriculture call 
for planting more than 360,000,000 acres in crops. This is 
even more than the acreage planted in 1945, when we 
were still producing for war. 

Tim and the other farmers are being asked to keep their 
production high. Many had feared that the end of the war 
would mean the end of the boom market for crops. In- 
stead, we are actually short of such foods as wheat, meat, 
and butter. Not enough is going to market to satisfy the 
appetites of Americans, as well as to provide some relief 
for the millions faced with famine in war-torn countries. 

To meet our food needs at home and abroad, the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to put back wartime controls 
on livestock and dairy production. To get the wheat off 
the farms to the markets, Uncle Sam 
has adopted a “loan-the-wheat” pro- 


now and July 1. The farmer will get 
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ot (reer PERLE. machinery, and intensive use of 
the soil. t the food they needed, and the 
farmers got it fap prices since World War I. Since 


August,’ 1989, ( e(.prices for farm products have more 
than doubled. And even higher prices may be on the way. 


What Parity Is 


These increases are likely to be caused by a revision of 
the formula for farm parity — the “star” to which the farmer's 
wagon has been hitched since early New Deal days. Parity 
means “equality.” The idea behind farm parity is to enable 
farm families to earn enough to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing equal to that of persons in industry and other occupa- 
tions. Its aim is to give farmers a fair price for their products 
—an exchange value that will assure them of a fair share 
of the national income. 

This principle was first written into law in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (AAA) of 1933. This was during the very 
depths of the depression. Farm prices had collapsed in 1921, 
and the farmer had not yet recovered. There were no mar- 
kets for much of the wheat, or apples, or milk he raised. 
The prices he received for the things he did sell were 48 per 
cent less than he had’ received before World War I. But 
the prices he had to pay for non-farm goods had gone up. 

The parity formula was supposed to raise farm prices to 
a level that would bring them more into line with the 
prices of the things the farmer buys. The farmer’s income 
would have the same ratio to the income earned by people 
not on farms, as it had from 1910 to 1914. These years were 


gram. * 
Under this plan, Uncle Sam will 
buy wheat from the farmer between - ad S ‘P> 


a certificate for the number of 
bushels he sold. He has the privi- 
lege of cashing the certificate any 
time up to March 31, 1947. In this 
way those farmers who have been 
holding on to their wheat in hopes 
of higher price ceilings can get the 
highest available price between now 
and the end of next March — if they 
pick the right time to cash their 
receipts. 

In addition to a big wheat crop, 
we need more sugar, more corn, 
more barley this year. We need al- 
most as much carrots, spinach, lima 
beans, tomatoes, and similar vege- 
tables. The 25,000,000 men, women, 
and children who live on America’s 
farms have a busy year ahead. 

During the war they proved what 


_ a big job thev could do. About 5,- 


000,000 persons left the farms for 
the armed forces and industry, But 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
1946 corn goal is higher to 
build up Nation’s feed crops. 





chosen because they represented the farmer’s best period. 

In figuring what the parity price for any crop should be, 
the prices paid by farmers for food, clothing, machinery, 
and other items in family living are taken into account. In- 
terest rates on farm mortgages and taxes on farm real estate 
are also included in the calculations. 

When the arithmetic is done, the Government can com- 
pare existing crop prices with the prices these crops should 
bring — that is, the parity price. It then uses various devices 
to raise prices to the parity level. For example, Uncle Sam 
has attempted to cut down production of such surplus crops 
as cotton and wheat by setting crop limits. Reducing the 
supply raises the market price. Penalty taxes were imposed 
on those who had produced more than they had agreed. 
Farmers who cooperated were given benefit payments. 

Uncle Sam has also bought crops and stored them to re- 
duce some of the surplus. He has lent the farmer money on 
his crops. To carry out these programs billions of dollars 
have been spent since 1933. 


Effect of New Legislation 
It was not until 1941, however, when war needs brought 
new markets, that overall farm parity was reached. Since 
Pearl Harbor, practically all crops have brought prices higher 
than parity. In many cases, the Government has given sub- 
sidies to farmers to take care of the increased price, rather 

than pass the difference on to the consumer. 
Now, prices for farm products may go up about 20 per 
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cent more. That would be the effect of the Russell amend- 
ment to the minimum wage bill recently passed by the 
Senate. This amendment revises the parity formula to take 
into account farm wages — the wages paid to working mem- 
bers of the farm family, as well as to hired hands. 

Supporters of the amendment argue that it was necessary 
to meet the wartime increase in‘ farm wages. Opponents 
point out that while farm prices are 95 per cent higher than 
in the 1910-1914 period, labor costs have increased only 59 
per cent. Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, 
Price Administrator Paul Porter, and other Government offi- 
cials contend that the new formula would add $4,000,000,- 
000 to the country’s annual household food budget, and 
possibly “wreck” the stabilization program. 

President Truman has indicated that he would veto the 
minimum wage bill because of the parity amendment, if it is 
also passed by the House. Should it become law, however, 
the price of wheat would rise from an average of $1.55 a 
bushel to $2.10. Rice would go from $1.77 to $1.93 a bushel. 
Similar increases would be in line for almost every item on 
your pantry shelf. 

Some members of the House of Representatives want the 
consumer, rather than Uncle Sam, to pay for increases in 
food prices. In an amendment to the bill extending the life 
of the OPA, they voted to end all subsidy payments by 
January 1. Meat subsidies would be abandoned by June 30. 
Funds authorized for subsidy payments would be cut 65%. 

While the American farmer is now concerned with get- 
ting the highest possible prices for his 
products, there are more far-reaching 
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Farm Prices: Going Higher? 


problems to be considered. (1) What 
will happen when countries in Europe 
and Asia again produce their own food? 
(2) Will the people at home have suff- 
cient income to buy the amounts of 

" meat, eggs, milk, fruits, and vegetables 
they are now consuming two or three 
years from now? 

Our farmers have not forgotten how 
their markets and prices collapsed in 
1921. They realize that such a “bust” 
after this war could be even more dis- 
astrous. Because farmers have learned 
to produce more goods with less labor, 
the dangers of surpluses are now greater 
than ever. 

The Government has promised farm- 
ers that it will support prices on basic 
products at 90 per cent of parity for 
two years following the legal end of 
the war. That means at least through 
1948. After that, the farmer’s future 
depends on the condition of our entire 
economy. If we have full employment 
and full consumption, the farmer will 
have an adequate market for his crops. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
sums up the farmer's future in the 
following words: “The farmer's bread 
is buttered in the towns and cities of 
America.” 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Uncle Sam's Strongbox 


HE National Archives is not, as many people seem to 

think, a museum for the safe-keeping of a carefully selected 
number of ancient and sentimentally valuable documents. 
It is true that old records of this sort are included —but they 
are only an incidental part of the total collection. Actually, 
these archives are a storehouse for al: the documents of rec- 
ord character — papers, maps, photographs, motion pictures, 
and microfilms — made or received by an official agency of 
the Federal Government. 

Many of these records have enduring value in aiding us 
to an understanding of the history of our nation, to the bet- 
ter administration of the public business, and even to the 
maintenance of rights and privileges of citizens. 

The Archives of the United States began to accumulate 
with the assembling of the First Continental Congress in 
1774. They continued to accumulate for over 150 years be- 
fore a central agency responsible for their care and preser- 
vation was set up. 

In fact, we were the last of the great nations of the world 
to make adequate provision for our national documents. 
As a result, we have lost many valuable documents through 
accidents and neglect which could have been preserved if 
Government officials had been properly alert. 

It was not until the late 1870s that a President urged that 
we devise some means of storing our records against the rav- 
ages of accidents and time. President Hayes then pleaded 
with Congress for action. But it was not until 1913 that Con- 
gress finally authorized plans for a modern archives building. 
World War I delayed its construction, and in 1926, upon 
recommendation of President Coolidge, the initial appropria- 
tion was made. Ground was broken in 1931, President 
Hoover laid the cornerstone in 1933, and the building was 
occupied in late 1935 under President Roosevelt. 


Huge Steel and Concrete Vault 


It is the finest structure of its kind in the world. The build- 
ing is essentially a double one, consisting of two cubes, one 
inside of and projecting above the other. The inner cube is a 
gigantic steel and concrete vault containing 21 levels of 
stacks. Here, the records, which are further protected by air 
conditioning and automatic fire and burglar alarms, are 
housed. In the outer shell of the building are the adminis- 
trative offices, a reference library, an auditorium and an 
exhibition hall. 

The National Archives is a service agency. It preserves 
records for the information in them and not as museum 
pieces. From the Revolutionary War right through World 
War II there is not an aspect of American political, economic 
or social life that is not reflected here. Any responsible per- 
son may consult any of these records if he has a legitimate 
reason for wishing to use them. 
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cartes & Ewing 
Special ironers remove wrinkles from documents that 
are to be filed fiat. Documents are also fumigated. 


The National Archives is an independent agency of the 
Government, and was so established in 1934, when the first 
Archivist was appointed. The present Archivist is Solon J. 
Buck, who was appointed by President Roosevelt in 1941. 
He had been a professor in history at the University of 
Illinois, the University of Minnesota, and the University of 
Pittsburgh before joining the staff of the Archives in 1935 as 
director of research and publications 

Here is a small sampling of the documents of historical 
importance which are stored in the Archives: The oaths of 
allegiance administered by Gen. Washington at Valley Forge 
to his officers; the 1778 Treaty of Alliance with France; the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803 (bearing the signature of Presi- 
dent Jefferson and Napoleon); President Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; over a million photographic items, 
including the famous Brady pictures of the Civil War; and 
many souvenirs of scientific and exploring expeditions such 
as Admiral Robert Peary’s trip to the North Pole, Admiral 
Richard Byrd’s trip to the South Pole. The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, N. Y., established by Con- 
gress in 1939, is also a part of the National Archives. 


Letter Addressed to President in 1956 


In recognition of the heroism of Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., 
who was the first pilot to sink an enemy warship in World 
War II, and in doing so lost his life, President Roosevelt 
wrote a letter requesting the President of the United States 
in 1956 to consider the appointment as a cadet at West 
Point of Colin P. Kelly III. Mr. Roosevelt entrusted the letter 
to the Archivist of the United States and directed that he 
present it to whoever is President in 1956. 

Through the Division of the Federal Register (published 
by the National Archives) the public is informed of Federal 
regulations with which it is expected to comply. All procla- 
mations, rules, orders and notices of the Government — from 
a declaration of war to the latest obscure ruling of the OPA 
—are published in the Federal Register. 

In short, the National Archives is Uncle Sam’s strongbox. 
By assembling Federal records of enduring value and en- 
abling citizens to use them, it serves the interests of the 


entire nation. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
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To get all angles on a big story, the news editor will assign several reporters to the one story. 





World Freedo 


Peace among nations may depend on 


a free flow of information presented truthfully 


F the United Nations is to succeed in bringing peace and 

security to the world, it must sooner or later tackle the 
knotty problem of freedom of the press. What freedom of 
the press means is a matter of hot debate. How it shall be 
practiced on a worldwide scale presents an even deeper 
issue. 

The past few years have seen the opening of a crusade 
by American newspapermen, diplomats and _ politicians. 
Their aim is to persuade all nations to accept our ideas of a 
free press. They believe that the fullest and widest exchange 
of information will assure peace among nations. This prin- 
ciple has been approved by many nations. It has also been 
acted on by international groups. UNESCO — the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization — 
has called for agreements “to promote the free flow of ideas.” 
The U. N. General Assembly, when it reconvenes in Sep- 
tember, is scheduled to take up a proposal for an interna- 
tional press freedom conference. 


What Is Freedom of the Press? 


But in some nations, particularly Russia, attempts to ex- 
tend a “free flow of ideas” have been blocked. Russia does 
not make a secret of the fact that her idea of press freedom 
is quite different from ours. 

To most Americans, freedom of the press means the right 
of any citizen to print and circulate any news or opinion he 
wishes, free from government control. It is a right guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights. 

The Soviet constitution also guarantees press freedom, but 
of an entirely different kind. The Russians believe that the 
government should protect the press from control by private 
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interests. And they see nothing wrong in a government which 
decides what its people should read. 

How does freedom of the press, which we value so highly, 
work out in actual practice in this country? In theory, any 
one may start a newspaper or magazine, or publish a book 
or pamphlet. You may do so yourself. Some of today’s best 
editors and writers got their start by publishing a small 
neighborhood paper. 

But it is not the small papers with a circulation of a few 
hundred copies which wield the “power of the press.” Great- 
est influence is in the hands of those papers which print 
hundreds of thousands, and in some cases, millions of copies 
every day. 

To start a newspaper in one of our large cities requires 
an investment of millions of dollars. And it often takes sev- 
eral years before the paper begins to earn enough money to 
break even on expenses. 

These big newspapers could not print as many pages as 
they do, or publish so many different kinds of features, if it 
were not for the income they earn from advertisers. The 
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Linotype machine is operated by 
keyboard, casts line in one piece. 


lines of type are assembled by 
columns in frame called a chase 
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few pennies that you pay for a daily newspaper is not 
nearly enough to cover what it costs the publisher to print 
that paper for you. Without advertising, newspapers would 
have to charge three or four times as much to be able to 
sell you the same product. 

Many publishers who started with One newspaper, today 
own several. William Randolph Hearst now owns 18, and 
the Scripps-Howard corporation has 20. Sixty-three news- 
paper publishers own or operate 361 dailies and control 
over 37 per cent of the total daily 2irculation in the United 
States. Ownership of groups of newspapers by the same 
management is called “chain ownership.” 

‘These chains have formed many local monopolies. Eighty- 
two per cent of all the dailies in the United States are the 
only newspapers in their communities. Very often a news- 
paper chain may buy all the newspaper plants in a town and 
then combine them to publish one newspaper. 

it has been considered “good business” to eliminate com- 
petition in these communities. The advertisers liked it be- 
cause they saved money by advertising in one paper that had 


the Press 


as much circulation as several smaller-circulation papers. 

Labor has criticized the press in general for the influence 
they say business and advertisers have on the editorial policy 
of the press. 


Responsibility to the Public 

The publishers, in whose hands the responsibility of free- 
dom of the press lies, feel they have a right to take sides on 
any question. Newspapers with the highest standards con- 
fine their opinions to the editorial page, leaving the news 
pages open for the presentation of impartial information. 

However, news can be distorted or “colored” by the sim- 
ple device of giving it more or less space than it deserves. 
Sometimes a news story may be reported accurately, yet 
labelled with a misleading headline. Over-emphasizing one 
angle of a news story also leads to distortion. Publishers and 
editors with a keen sense of their responsibility to the pub- 
lic guard against these practices. To establish a “code of 
behavior” for newspapers to follow, the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors has presented seven rules of conduct: 

1. Responsibility. The right of a newspaper to attract 
and hold readers is limited by nothing but considerations 
of public welfare. 

2. Freedom of the Press. Freedom of the press is to be 
guarded as a vital right of mankind. 

3. Independence. Freedom from all obligations except 
that of faithfulness to the public interest is vital. 

4. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy. Good faith with the 
readers is the foundation of all journalism worthy of the 
hame. 

5. Impartiality. News reports should be tree from opinion 
o prejudice of any kind. 

6. Fair Play. A newspaper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral character. It should 
make prompt and complete correction of its own serious 
mistakes of fact or opinion. 
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7. Decency. The details of vice and crime should not be 
published if not for the general good. 

How our American ideals on press freedom can be spread 
to other countries is the. subject of a recent study of a Uni- 
versity of Chicago group called the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press. The study was sponsored by Time, Inc. 

The Commission believes that our generation’s hope of 
peace is based on a free flow of information across national 
boundaries. America’s major news-gathering organizations, 
the Associated Press, the United Press and the International 
News Service, are also behind moves to remove information 
barriers between countries. 

But the Commission has made two recommendations that 
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Press is under Allied control in former Axis nations. Photo: Guglielmo 
Giannini, publisher of L'Uomo Qualunqve (The C Man), which has 
largest circulation in Italy, checks a copy coming off press at 2 a.m. 





are opposed by the press associations. These recommenda- 
tions suggest that: 

41) A United Nations agreement be made to set up a 
foreign correspondents’ corps. This corps would include all 
correspondents in the principal news centers of the world, 
and would be governed by a code of rules. 

§ 2) A “non-profit, cooperative 1ews export association” 
be created in the United States, partly under the control of 
the State Department. 

Commenting on these proposals, Hugh Baillie, president 
of the United Press, said, “I cannot think of a speedier way 
for the press to get under the Government's thumb.” 

One step towards the freer flow of information was taken 
recently at a Communications Conference in Bermuda. 
Agreements were reached between Great Britain and the 
United States to equalize the cost of sending news by cable 
and radio. Previously, British cable companies discriminated 
against other nations on the rates charged for sending press 
messages from points within the British Empire. 

Although preliminary moves have been made, real pro- 
gress towards world freedom of the press may have to wait 
for closer world cooperation. 
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THE MARCH OF 


Spain Before U. N. Council 


What Happened: The international 
spotlight shifted to Spain at the United 
Nations Security Council. Poland’s 
delegate, Ambassador Oscar Lange, 
charged that the Franco regime in 
Spain is a threat to international peace 
and security, He called upon the Se- 
curity Council to direct all the United 
Nations to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. This view was sup- 
ported by Russia and France. 

Dr. Lange charged that the regime 
of Generalissimo Francisco Franco was 
not only an internal affair of the Span- 
ish people, but a matter for all the 
United Nations. He claimed that the 
Franco regime, put in power with the 
support of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy against the will of the Spanish 
people, had been an active war partner 
of the Axis. He also stated that Spain 
had become a refuge for Nazi war 
criminals. The Franco regime had cre- 
ated international friction, he said, by 
massing troops on the French border, 
making France close her Spanish border. 

The Polish resolution was opposed by 
Brazil, China, the United Kingdom, 
The Netherlands, Australia, and the 
United States. The Netherlands Dele- 
gate, Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, said that 
the evidence given by Poland did not 
justify intervention by the United Na- 
tiohs. Breaking economic and diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, he stated, 
would hurt the Spanish people and 
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Dr. Quo Tai-chi, Chinese delegate and chairman 
of U.N. Council, greets Egypt's delegate, Hafez 
Afifi Pasha, who succeeds Dr. Quo as chairman. 





Acme 
Premier Shidehara of Japan listens 
to election returns over the radio. 


might strengthen Franco or unleash an- 
other civil war. He claimed Spanish 
troops were massed at the border after 
France closed her frontier. 

Edward Stettinius, the U. S. repre- 
sentative on the Council, said that 
while the United States hoped that 
Franco would be removed, it insisted 
this be done peacefully by the Spanish 
people themselves. Australia proposed 
that a five-member special committee 
be set up to consider the question and 
report back by May 17. 

Earlier, Franco’s Cabinet had in- 
vited members of the United Nations 
to send a commission to Spain to in- 
vestigate a Polish complaint that Ger- 
man technicians are working on atomic 
bombs in Spain. In an apparent bid to 
gain favor with the Allied nations, the 
Spanish foreign office issued an order 
“freezing” the assets of 330 Nazi- 
owned firms in Spain. 

Before the Security Council took up 
the issue of Spain, Iran turned up 
again, like the proverbial bad penny. 
Seven of the eleven members of the 
Council opposed Russia’s demand that 
the Iranian question be dropped from 
the agenda, despite Iran’s last-minute 
appeal that this be done. It was felt by 
most delegates that Iran was acting un- 
der pressure from Moscow. Trygve Lie 
then cautioned the Council that keep- 
ing the Iranian case on the agenda 
might be illegal. The matter was then 
referred to the Committee of Experts, 
who voted eight to three that it was 
legal to keep the case on the agenda. 

What’s Behind It: The major powers 
agree that Franco must go. They differ 
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on how to get rid of him, and on who 
should replace him, Britain and the 
United States would not like to see the 
Franco regime replaced by a Commu- 
nist government. The British feel that 
their security in the Mediterranean 
would be imperiled by such a regime 
athwart the eastern gateway to the 
Mediterranean. Russia wants to see re- 
stored in Spain the political groups 
from whom Franco took power. These 
groups included  Russian-supported 
Communist factions. The issues in the 
case of Spain are tangled, and the 
Polish proposal may strengthen, rather 
than weaken, Franco. 


Japs Elect Conservatives 


What Happened: The campaign 
shouting in Japan is over, and some 
26,000,000 Japanese men and women 
had their say. What they said, trans- 
lated into votes, gave the Liberals 139 
seats; the Social-Democrats (Socialists), 
92; the Progressives, 91; the Independ- 
ents, 84; and the Communists, 5. The 
rest of the 466 seats in the Diet (Par- 
liament) went to minor political parties. 
The incoming Diet is expected to meet 
on May 10. The cabinet of Premier 
Shidehara resigned. 

What’s Behind It: To understand the 
results of the election, one must under- 
stand the new party labels, The so- 
called “Liberals,” “Progressives,” and 
“Independents” — are all conservative. 
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League of Nation’s Demise 


What Happened: Representatives of 
thirty-two nations assembled in Geneva 
last month to hold a “wake” for the 
late League of Nations. Like Marc An- 
thony at Caesar's funeral, they came to 
bury not to praise. 

This was the first session since De- 
cember 14, 1939, when the League, 
because of the war, became inactive. 
In his “eulogy,” Dr. Carl Hambro of 
Norway, who was re-elected Assembly 
President, declared: “We are not as- 
sembled here to discuss why our efforts 
were unavailing in the years gone by. 
We know that we were lacking in 
moral courage . . . that we were re- 
luctant to show responsibility for great 
decisions where greatness was needed, 
and we know that we cannot escape 
history.” 

The purpose of this wind-up session 
was to transfer to the League's “in- 
heritor” —the United Nations —the 
various documents and material assets 
of the “deceased.” 

What’s Behind It: The official 
“death” of the League of Nations took 
place a little over twenty-five years 
after its birth on November 15, 1920. 
It showed great promise at that time, 
but as it grew in years it met one de- 
feat after another. It failed to stop the 
Japanese invasion of China in 1931, 
Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia in 1935, 
and Hitler's series of aggressions. May 
its successor, the United Nations, profit 
from the League’s mistakes and prove 
more successful. The League is dead; 
long live the U.N. 


Civil War Again in China 


What Happened: It was a short truce 
in China. Chinese ‘orces are again bat- 
tling other Chinese forces. And it is 
only. a few weeks since the Chinese 
Central Government and the Chinese 
Communists — through the mediation 
of General George C. Marshall — had 
signed a truce to end the 18 years of 
civil war in that country. 

The goal of both factions is the cap- 
ture of Manchuria, the rich region 
which contains 70 per cent of the heavy 
industry of all China and half of the 
country’s railroads. The region had 
been occupied since last August by the 
Russians, who are now withdrawing. 
The Communists have captured Chang- 
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chun, the capital of Manchuria and an 
important industrial center. 

Meanwhile, General Marshall, Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal envoy, returned 
to China with the hope of again bring- 
ing about a truce between the Govern- 
ment and the Communists. 

Because of this outbreak of hostili- 
ties little progress has been made in 
drafting a Constitution and calling elec- 
tions for a new government. 

What's Behind It: The root of the 
present difficulty seems to be a new 
demand advanced by the Communists 
after the signing of the truce last Janu- 
ary 10. This demand is for “joint con- 
trol” of Manchuria by the Communists 
and the Government. It is hoped that 
General Marshall, with his gift for dip- 
lomatic tact, will once again be able to 
conciliate both factions and shame 
them into rising above narrow partisan- 
ship in the interests of a national China. 


Postwar Czechoslovakia 


What Happened: Through the chinks 
in “the iron curtain” of censorship, 
more and more reports are coming out 
about postwar events in liberated 
Czechoslovakia. Recent dispatches re- 
port that the newly nationalized econ- 
omy of the country is being carried on 
under an immense deficit. It is oper- 
ated largely on loans from equally na- 
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tionalized banks against the promise of 
repayment when and if industries be- 
come profitable. 

The industries nationalized (taken 
over by the government) consist for 
the most part of the property of Snde- 
ten Germans, Hungarians and collabo- 
rationists. Compensation, however, has 
been promised to loyal Czechoslovaks 
whose businesses have also been na- 
tionalized. 

The Government is also starting a 
program of hea-y reconstruction devel- 
opment. Only about 20 per cent of the 
expenditures for this work is cov- 
ered by the State’s present revenue. 
Normally, from 60 to 70 per cent of 
Czechoslovakia industrial production 
depends on export. Hence, difficulties 
are anticipated until the country can 
again build up a foreign market. 

In a dispatch to the New York Times, 
Albion Ross asserts that “the Commu- 
nists now are entrenched in power 
here in Slovakia as in the rest of 
Czechoslovakia.” About half of the di- 
rectors of the nationalized industries 
there, as well as half of the state offi- 
cials, are Communists. The latter are 
also in control of the police. 

What's Behind It: Czechoslovakia, 
prior to World War II, was the most 
democratic country in Central Europe. 
Since liberation, it has been admittedly 
within the Russian “orbit.” Its govern- 
ment is pledged to maintain “practical” 
military, political, economic and cul- 
tural relations with the Soviet Union. 
Premier Zdenek Fierlinger is openly 
pro-Soviet. At international gatherings, 
Czechoslovakia has uniformly voted 
with Russia. 
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General Assembly of U.N. will hold interim meetings in New York City 
Building at World's Fair site, Flushing, L. |., now used as skdting rink. 





Atomic Energy Bill 


What Happened: Agreement was 
reached on how Uncle Sam will handle 
both the perplexing problems and the 
vast possibilities of atomic energy. It 
was the result of months of work by 
Senator Brien McMahon and his Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. The agreement took shape in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, expected 
to meet Congressional approval with- 
out major changes. 

The McMahon bill gives to a five- 
man civilian commission complete con- 
trol over all atomic energy activities in 
this country. The Commission will take 
over the Manhattan District (Oakridge, 
Tenn.) project, and will continue to 
spend a half billion dollars yearly to 
develop both the beneficial peacetime 
application and the military uses of 
power derived from nuclear fission. 

The Commission will be appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Three supple- 
mentary committees will aid its work: 
(1) a military iiaison committee, ap- 
pointed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, to advise on national defense 
matters; (2) a scientific and technical 
group of nine experts; (3) a joint 
“watch dog” committee of Congress- 
men. ° 

What’s Behind It: Senator McMahon 
was among the first to recognize the 
need for permanent, clear-cut control 
of atomic energy development. But the 
question of who should do the con- 
trolling plagued the work of his Spe- 
cial Committee. Army leaders are anx- 
ious to keep close tabs on atomic en- 
ergy’s future developments. And the 
Army wants to guard atomic secrets 
from other nations. But most scientists 
fear continued close military control, 
claiming that it interferes with their 
freedom to experiment. The McMahon 
bill apparently satisfies both groups. 


Food — Number 1 Problem 


What Happened: The U. S. Govern- 
ment came to closer grips with the 
grim world food shortage problem. 
The Agriculture Department prepared 
to ration wheat flour to millers and 
bakers to reduce domestic consumption 
by one-fourth. But Administration offi- 
cials held firm against a return to gen- 
eral food rationing, claiming it would 
take too long to get the system started 
again. 

Former UNRRA Director Herbert 
Lehman charged the Government with 
inaction in the face of a “known threat 
of mass starvation to two-thirds of the 
world’s p€ople.” He recommended a 


“Had | the food you waste —” 


return to rationing, regardless of any 
delay. From Great Britain came an 
offer to ration bread if the U. S. would. 

What’s Behind It: UNRRA Director 
F. H. La Guardia reported that for 
the past three months, shipments of 
food overseas had failed to meet goals 
set for them, And Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson said that wheat export 
goals could not be met unless domestic 
consumption was reduced 40 per cent. 


House Votes End of OPA 


What Happened: The House of Rep- 
resentatives handed President Truman's 
economic program a major defeat. It 
put heavy restrictions on future activi- 
ties of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. By a 355-42 vote, the House sent 
to the Senate a much-amended price 
control bill. 

The President had asked a full year’s 
extension of the OPA and its present 
wide powers. The House limited OPA’s 
life to another nine months, and called 
for a gradual elimination of the food 
subsidy program. Representatives 
voted to end meat subsidies by next 
month. OPA control over prices was 
practically eliminated by several other 
amendments. One provision requires 
the OPA to abandon price control on 
any item whose production has reached 
1941 level. Another amendment would 
guarantee a reasonable profit to pro- 
ducers, processors, distributors and re- 
tailers on every commodity they handle. 

What’s Behind It: The OPA, created 
four years ago in a wartime emergency, 
is opposed by those who feel that Gov- 
ernment is exercising too much control 
over our national economy in peace- 
time. Defending the OPA, Stabilization 
Director Chester Bowles said that the 
end of price control would invite “a 
joy ride to disaster.” 
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Anglo-American Air Pact 


What Happened: An Anglo-American 
aviation agreement, signed in Febru- 
ary, was in the news again. The Senate 
Commerce Committee called the pact 
illegal and asked that it be ended. De- 
spite this Senatorial disapproval, the 
agreement will remain in force un- 
less President Truman acts on it. 

As worked out by an Anglo-Amer- 
ican Civil Aviation Conference in Ber- 
muda, the agreement covers the regu- 
lation of air fares, the removal of re- 
strictions on the number of flights, and 
the setting-up of international air routes 
American and British airlines were 
granted permission to pick up passen- 
gers traveling to a third country. 

The Senate group claimed that this 
last provision violates the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, which provides that for- 
eign airlines must obtain a permit from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board before op- 
erating in U. S. territory. 

What's Behind It: The Bermuda 
agreement was negotiated by the State 
Department. The Senate Committee 
believes that such important matters 
should be put into the form of a treaty. 
This would allow Congress to have its 
say, since the Constitution states that 
treaties must be approved by a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate. “Agree- 
ments” reached by the President or one 
of his Cabinet departments do not re- 
quire Congressional approval. 


State Dept. News Program 


What Happened: Uncle Sam's peace- 
time program to tell the world about 
America through a State Department 
internaiional information office faces an 
uncertain future. As the House debated 
a State, Justice, and Commerce appro- 
priations bill, a proposal was made to 
cut out the $10,000,000 fund for the 
State Department's foreign news ac- 
tivity. 

This foreign news activity includes 
short wave broadcasts to points through- 
out the world, as well as cabled news 
reports to U. S. information outposts 
abroad. 

What’s Behind It: Some Congress- 
men fear that this activity might turn 
into a government propaganda bureau. 
The Associated Press and United Press 
stopped supplying their news services 
to the State Department several months 
ago. They maintained that “Govern- 
ment cannot engage in newscasting 
without creating the fear of propagan- 
da.” Unless renewed by Congress, State 
Department authority to broadcast news 
to any foreign country except those in 
Latin America expires on July 1. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 





YOU CAN'T STOP A HEAVY THERE MUST BE SOME 
TRAIN IN A MOMENT, YOU ) WAY THE ENGINEER 
KNOW. BRAKEMEN HAVE ‘| HIMSELF CAN STOP EVERY 
70 RUSH FROM CAR 70 CAR AT ONCE! 
CAR, TURNING HAND 
BRAKES FOR EACH 


applying brakes with air. Railroad] YOUR A/R BRAKE 


. y SAVED THIS MAN'S 
but the air brake’s first LIFE, Mk. WESTINGHOUSE 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
(1846-1914) 
Great Inventor and Industrialis! 


IS year is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of George Westinghouse’s birth. 

Itis also the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
time alternating current electricity was 
sent over along distance. The alternating 
current system, today in general use, was 
developed by Westinghouse and his 


{ engineers. It was first tested in Great 


Barrington, Mass. 
Westinghouse also made high-speed 
railroad travel safe by his invention of the 


A air-brake. To his active mind, we also owe 


| K |] a system of electric railway signals, the 
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electric locomotive, a system for distrib- 
uting natural gas, and the efficient steam 
turbine that propels most of our ships. 

During his busy life, Westinghouse 
took out 361 patents and founded 60 
companies. He was honored by his con- 
temporaries as “the world’s greatest liv- 
ing engineer.” 





STEPPING IT DOWN 
AT THE SERVICE Pb 
WE CAN SUPPLY 
ELECTRICITY OVER 
LONG DISTANCES. 
DIRECT CURRENT 











4. Westinghouse proved dra- 
matically the value of the 
alternating current system 
when he provided the light- 
ing for the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893, 





5. Interested in generating 
electricity as cheaply and 
efficiently as possible, 
Westinghouse and his 

















Who's Who 


FIORELLO LA GUARDIA 


Fiorello La Guardia, former New 
York Mayor, has accepted a third job 
since he left office as the head of Amer- 
ica’s largest city. He succeeded his 
friend and fellow New Yorker, Herbert 
H. Lehman, as director general of 
UNRRA. La Guardia is also a news- 
paper columnist and radio commen- 
tator. 

Born in New York City of Italian 
parents, La Guardia is an ever-ready 
foe of red-tape. He wants action in 
feeding the needy peoples of the 
world. He has declared, “I want fast- 
moving ships, not slow-reading resolu- 
tions. I want plows, not typewriters.” 

Never at a loss for words, La Guardia 
shouts and pounds the table to make 
himself heard. As New York City’s 
Mayor, he once told a group of actors, 
“How else are you going to get people 
excited about a sewer?” 

In 1929 he married Marie Fisher, 
who used to be his secretary in Wash- 
ington, and they have two adopted 
children. 


HAFEZ AFIFI PASHA 


Doctor, banker, and Egyptian chief. 
That would briefly describe Dr. Hafez 
Afifi Pasha, 60-year-old Egyptian dele- 
gate to the United Nations, who re- 
cently took over ‘the post of Security 
Council President. 

Dr. Afifi brings to his new chores a 
varied background as diplomat, banker, 
and physician. He studied medicine in 
Cairo, took post-graduate courses in 
Dublin, London, Paris. He then settled 
in his native country, became one 
of Egypt’s leading bankers, industrial- 
ists, and diplomats. He has won the 
title of Pasha, a high distinction 
awarded for merit by the Egyptian 
King. 

His assignment to the United Na- 
tions meetings here is his first visit to 
the United States. He speaks both 
French and English besides his native 
language, He is married and has four 
children, the eldest of whom is 19. 


Acme Press Association 


F. H. La Guardia Hafez Afifi 
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Challenge 


’ You 


TIPS AND TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 


1. THE BIG FOUR WAGE PEACE 


Score yourself 6 for each of the fol- 
lowing which you can answer correctly. 
A perfect score nets you 36. 


1. The Foreign Ministers of the Big 
4 are holding a conference in: 
a. New York c. Paris 
b. London d. Berlin 
2. The meeting aims to draft peace 
treaties with: 
a. Italy and the former Axis satellite 
countries in Europe. 
. Japan and Germany. 
. all former enemies of the Allies. 
. Italy alone. 
. Russia demands: 
. control of all former Italian colonies. 
. Trieste be made a free port. 
. return of the Dodecanese islands to 
Greece. 
. sole trusteeship of Tripolitania and 
Eritrea. 
4. Under the 1944 armistice terms, 
Russia took Bessarabia from: 
a. Italy c. Yugoslavia 
b. Romania d. Bulgaria 
5. She also detached Transylvania 
from: 
a. Hungary c. Czechoslovakia 
b. Greece d. Finland 
6. The treaty with Finland will be 
drafted by: 
a. the Big 4 
b. Russia and Britain 
c. Russia alone 
d. all the United Nations 


My score is 


ll. UNCLE SAM’S STRONG BOX 


Where would vou go if you wanted 
to see the original of Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation? If you think 
you carr answer that one, try your 
hand at the following questions. Score 
6 points each, perfect score 24. 


1. Official Government documents of 
record character are preserved in: 

a. The Library of Congress. 

b. The Smithsonian Institution. 

c. The National Gallery. 

d. The National Archives. 

2. The building which houses these 
documents was first occupied during 
the administration of President: 

a. Hayes c. Hoover 

b. Coolidge d. Roosevelt 

3. The agency in charge of this 
building is: 

a. part of the Department of the In- 

terior. 

b. an independent Government agency. 
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. a private corporation. 
. part of the State Department. 
. The Federal Register records: 
. all speeches made in Congress. 
. the lives of famous Americans. 
. Federal regulations. 


. all books published in the U. S. 


My score is 


Ill. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 


Complete the following sentences by 
writing the correct word in each space. 
Score 5 each, perfect score 20. 

1. George Westinghouse was born 
in the year ________. 

2. He developed a system for trans- 
mitting current. 

3. He also furthered railway safety 
through his invention of the air- 








4. Many modern ships are propelled 
by his turbine . 





My score is 


IV. PIX QUIZ 


With pictures to help you, see if you 
can fill in the blanks. Score 5 each, 
perfect score 20. 








1. What U. S. gen- 
eral is working to 
end this civil war? 


2. Nationality of UN 
Council chairman. 

















4. Heads Atomic En- 
ergy Committee. 


3. Whet organiza- 
tion has closed up 
here? 





My score . My total score 
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RADAR 


into radar in 1939. Otherwise I should have known 

nothing about it. Zebra stallions are uncommon in our 
quiet English countryside. They are not, as zoologists would 
say, indigenous. But just before war broke out, it chanced 
that | was badly chewed by a vicious specimen and was 
rushed to the operating table of a hospital ,;which — embar- 
rassingly — specialized in maternity. After that, not even 
radar surprised me very much. 

In those early days, the War Office was besieged by 
volunteers, and officers were harassed. Perhaps that ex- 
plains it. 

“What happened to you?” asked the man to whom I of- 
fered my services, as he eyed my sling and bandages. 

“I've been bitten by a zebra,” I replied, believing, 
quaintly, that one should always tell the truth to Full 
Colonels. 

“This,” he replied, reddening like a fighting fish that has 
just seen another, “is no time for levity! Go away!” 

I think he must have had ulcers. 

I did not know the Wing Commander well, but we had 
sometimes had a drink together at the Club. One night he 
tackled me before I had even had time to order. “Will you 
join the RAF tomorrow morning?” he asked abruptly. 

“Does the RAF mind zebra bites?” I countered, still smart- 
ing from the Colonel. 

“They need men so desperately for certain duties that you 
could have been sat on by an elephant for all they care,” 
he replied. 

“There is no man in England,” I protested, “who knows 
less about the RAF than I do. I had planned to join the 
Army. I'm too old to fly. What do you want me to do?” 

“It's so secret I can’t tell you,” he replied. 

“How would I start?” I asked. 

“Be at the Air Ministry at nine o'clock tomorrow and I'll 
send you in a car,” he answered. “And can you bring two 
others with you?” 

I asked a few questions. It all seemed genuine enough and 
urgent. 

“Would you take a Member of Parliament and a man 
who has spent all his life in China - Wu-Hu or somewhere?” 

“We are up against it. We'll take almost anything. That's 
why I asked you,” he said, with what I thought was un- 
necessary candor, 

Much telephoning — with the result that the man from 
Wu-Hu, the Honorable Member, and I reported in White- 
hall at nine o’clock the next morning. An Air Ministry car 
was waiting and bore us swiftly out of London to our secret 
destination. 


J’ WAS a zebra in a Duke’s back yard which bit me 





AND THE MYSTERIOUS FOE 


By Edward W. Russell 


A zebra bit him into the newest top 
secret of the war 


“You must be prepared to ‘serve for weeks without uni- 
forms or pay” were the Wing Commander’s parting words. 
“There's no time to wait for that sort of thing. I've told ‘em 
you're coming and are ready to start right away. And re- 
member — what you will see is the most important secret of 
the war. You must not breathe a syllable to any living soul.” 

“Where are you taking us?” we asked the driver. 

The driver put his finger to his lips. Obviously another 
Phillips Oppenheim fan. 

Another Wing Commander met us. He was plainly unused 
to civilians. “Will you tell me,” he asked with some em- 
barrassment, “what your civilian experience has been?” 

“This man,” I said, breaking an awkward silence, “is a 
Member of Parliament, that one has spent all his life in 
Wu-Hu, and I am a newspaperman.” 

The Wing Commander was visibly shaken. “Thank you,” 
he said. “I think we had better get right on with it.” 

We followed him as he led the way to the most amaz- 
ing room in the world. It was a large, lofty room, and in 
the center was a.huge table covered with a giant map of 
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England and adjoining waters — all ruled off in numbered 
squares. Around it sat “plotters,” connected by telephone 
to many distant radar stations and ready to put down a 
symbol on the map as soon as an approaching aircraft was 
reported. For a long time no aircraft had been able to 
approach or leave England without its being known in that 
room. The plane that took Mr. Chamberlain to Munich [in 
1938] had been “watched” by the high-power radar stations 
. of the “coastal chain.” 

Around the walls and overlooking the map was a gallery 
from which “controllers” and other officers with multifarious 
and unintelligible duties could supervise what was going on 
below. Ours were to be some of these unintelligible duties. 

The inmates were—for the most part—friendly but far too 
busy to show us how to do what we were supposed to do. 
“You must pick it up for yourselves,” said the Wing Com- 
mander later, “somehow. No one has time to train you. You 
had better go to the coast tomorrow and see one of the 
stations. And I want you to be trained to go on watch within 
a week. These fellows on the job here are wanted somewhere 
else.” 

“This,” said the man from the Far East, “is very different 
from Wu-Hu.” 

“I must get a book on cathode-ray tubes — or whatever 
they call them — to read in bed,” said the Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

But a twinge from my zebra bite made me wonder 
whether Science or Fate was the more remarkable. 

A mile away, silhouetted against a scudding English sky, 
the giant, grotesque towers of a high-power radar station 
suggested something H. G. Wells might have dreamed up in 
an exalted moment. But in the taproom of the “Goat and 
Compasses” inn, where we went to restore ourselves after 
a dazzling introduction to radiolocation (as we used to call 
it), everything was much the same as it had been for two 
hundred years or more. 

Conversation soon drifted to those mystery towers, 
though we, of course, kept silence. “Them’s fo stop them Ger- 
man airyplanes,” observed the little man in the corner. “They 
does it with a ray wot comes out of the top and mooks oop 
their engines. Then they falls into the sea — and sarve ‘em 
dang well right.” 

“That’s a ‘daft word,” retorted a cynic, lounging against 
the bar. “Them’s got no ray. "T ain’t sinse, Them’s for they 
RAF chaps to climb up — seed ‘em doing it — so’s they can 
see the Germans a-comin’. Then they blows a whistle to them 
young gals down below in the ‘uts.” 

“Proper cold for ’em, pore fellers,” commented a prac- 
tical-looking ancient with a clay pipe. 

“No. It’s a ray wot does it orlright,” interposed a lorry 
driver. “Only a week come Tuesday, pal o’ mine saw three 
lorries and two cars stuck on the road right by them towers. 
Saw it with ’is own eyes. Couldn’t do nothin’ with their en- 
gines till an RAF bloke come out and saw wot was ’appenin’. 
Then ’e went inside and turned off the ray and haaed all 
started up. Me pal didn’t ’arf larf!” 

We left, reflecting that some Security Officers must have 
done a pretty good job. 

In the far-off United States they had begun to talk about 
a “phony” war. But to the RAF there was nothing phony 
about it, and in the secret Radar Control Room vigilance 
was never relaxed day or night. Many times each second, 
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for twenty-four hours a day, the coastal chain of huge radar 
stations flung etheric “pulses” far over the North Sea; and 
scarcely an hour passed but that a returning radio “echo” 
brought tidings of some enemy activity. 

Tonight there was unusual excitement. A new station was 
going “on the air” for the first time, and scientists and senior 
officers waited expectantly for results. 

They were not long in coming. Aircraft were detected off 
the coast approaching England on an unusual course. A 
rapid check indicated that they must be hostile. It was a 
wild and dirty winter's night with sleet and snow on the 
coast. No friendly aircraft in their senses would be flying 
in that area, and no fighters could possibly take off to in- 
tercept the enemy. 

Hostile aircraft were still sufficiently infrequent to cause 
some excitement. (This was late 1939.) The alarm went out. 
A large part of England was “put under a red.” In a few 
minutes, in distant towns and villages, the screaming sirens 
brought air-raid wardens tumbling from their warm beds to 
stagger through the blizzard to their posts. All stations in 
the neighborhood were warned to check on the approach- 
ing enemy, but all reported that they could “see” nothing. 

Very Senior Officers came into the Filter Room. Away in 
Whitehall, their Lordship of the Admiralty viewed with 
concern and diverted certain naval vessels and warned all 
merchant shipping in the afflicted area. 

All this happened in a matter of minutes. Then the new 
station reported that the aircraft had disappeared. But be- 
fore the warnings could be called off or the excitement sub- 
side, more aircraft were sighted in the original position and 
on the original course. Excitement revived. Then some alert 
expert had the presence of mind to work out the speed of 
the approaching enemy. He found it was sixty miles an hour. 

An aircraft doing only sixty miles an hour must be a new 
and sinister form of German secret weapon. Excitement grew 
and tension mounted. “Perhaps, sir,” I suggested to a Very 
Senior Officer, “the new equipment is not working properly?” 

The VSO glowered at me as if I had snickered in church. 
“Sure no other stations are picking "em up? Make another 
check.” 

Feeling put in my place, I flicked the phone keys under 
my hand and talked to six radar stations in rapid succession. 
The tone of the replies suggested that I was casting asper- 
sions on the sobriety of the operators. As I reported this to 
the VSO the message came that the aircraft had disap- 
peared again. 

Six times that night the same thing happened — aircraft 
at approximately sixty miles an hour, with the wind behind 
them, following the same course, and always disappearing 
in the same position. 

“I believe,” said the VSO reluctantly, “that the new equip- 
ment needs some adjustment. Send down a maintenance 
party and tell em to drive like hell. Give ’em the O.K. to 
use headlights, and warn the police.” 

I made the necessary calls. 

“And you might ask the new station once more,” said 
the VSO, “exactly what they think they are seeing.” 

A young Scientific Officer at the other end of the line was 
palpably hurt. “German aircraft, of course,” he replied in 
an offended tone. 

“Well,” I said, “if you’ve been seeing German aircraft all 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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“Beautiful 
Evelyn Hope 


Is Dead” 


about their love in the days when Queen Victoria kept 

English politics as tidy as a 19th century antimacassar. 
Robert wore yellow kid gloves when he came to call. Eliza- 
beth received him in her gloomy room, surrounded by vol- 
umes of the approved classics and a languishing atmosphere 
of smelling salts. It was a literary marriage. Robert rescued 
Elizabeth in the best romantic fashion, spiriting her away 
from an invalid’s couch on Wimpole Street to the wide-open 
warmness of Italy. They were very happy. 

Six years (Elizabeth was the older of the two) and a dif- 
ference of temperament (Robert had a fighting cock’s pug- 
nacity) might have separated the poets, but instead their 
fifteen years of life together deepened in harmony. The writ- 
ing of both profited. 

Robert’s reputation as a poet had earlier sustained an 
amount of pummeling: his long narrative poem, Sordello, 
was scoffed at for its obscurity. Of all the 5800 lines, Tenny- 
son complained that he could understand only two of them: 
the first line, “Who will, may hear Sordello’s story told,” and 
the last one, “Who would has heard Sordello’s story told.” 
Neither of them, insisted Tennyson, was true. It is also said 
that when Browning himself was asked to explain one of his 
cramped, confused verses, he studied it for a moment, then 
gave up in despair. “When I wrote that line,” he manfully 
confessed, “only God and Robert Browning knew what it 
meant. Now only God knows.” 

Much of Browning's poetry is as involved and psycho- 
logical as that of the most advanced young modernist; but 
he was also capable of moving, even sentimental, expression. 
“Evelyn Hope” could easily be mistaken for one of Mrs. 
Browning's gentle verses. The simple metrical structure, the 
air of tenderness and nostalgia, are characteristic of her. Per- 
haps he was remembering the dim-shuttered room on Wim- 
pole Street when he wrote this poem, for its fragrance is 
that of a rose pressed between Victorian album leaves. 


T. Brownings—Robert and Elizabeth—loved and wrote 
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Evelyn Hope 


Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed; 
She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass. 
Little has yet been changed, I think — 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name; 
It was not her time to love: beside, 

Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir — 
Till God's hand beckoned unawares, 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope? 
What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 
Made you of spirit, fire and dew — 
And, just because I was thrice as old, 
And our paths in the world diverged so wide 
Each was naught to each, must I be told? 
We were fellow mortals, naught beside? 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love,— 
I claim you still, for my own love's sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few; 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come, — at last it will, 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant (I shall say) 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 
That body and soul so pure and gay? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 
And your mouth of your own geranium’s red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 
In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived (I shall say) so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me — 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What is the issue? let us see! 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 
My heart seemed full as it could hold; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair’s young gold. 
So, hush — I will give you this leaf to keep — 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 
—— Robert Browning (1812-1889) 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 








He is a master of spoken English 


The Throbbing Passages 
Of Winston Churchill 


“my HIS is one for the book,” writes an anonymous reader. 
“Winston Churchill made a special recording for some 
workers at the Soundscriber Corporation in New Haven, 

thanking them for working overtime to turn out a thousand 

discs for him to take back to England so he can dictate his 
memoirs. And this is how he ended his record: “This is me, 

Winston Churchill, speaking himself to you, and I am so 

glad to be able to thank you in this remarkable way.’ 

“Can you tie that? If I used such grammar I'd wind up 
behind the eight-ball in English. But my teacher says 
Churchill is a master speaker and writer. Is there no justice?” 

Justice? Maybe. Does a man with fifty years’ experience 
as a public speaker and a world-wide reputation as a mag- 
nificent orator have a right to play around with the rules, 
or doesn’t he? Even the purists nowadays are beginning to 
feel kindly toward “This is me,” in any case. “This is I” 
simply does not have the fine, careless, natural ring of easy 
speech. It’s like “Am I not?” in that respect. As for “speaking 
himself to you,” — if you think it over and say it aloud, it 
means a little more than just “speaking to you.” 

Before we go any further with a discussion of Churchill’s 
English, however, let’s leave politics out of this. Otherwise, 
we can’t be fair to the man as a great speaker. We're too 
much for or against what he believes in. The point is now 
not what Mr. Churchill says in front of an audience, but 
how he says it. And even his bitterest enemy must admit 
he speaks English in the grand tradition of the famed ora- 
tors of the past — Burke, Gladstone and Pitt in England; 
Patrick Henry, Webster and Lincoln in America. 

Winston Churchill's ear for rhythm is faultless. There is 
a splendid roll to his words, a Biblical cadence, a natural and 
remarkably effective sentence and paragraph structure. In 
addition, he is an expert of the significant pause and the sly 
innuendo contained in an aside. Practice has made some- 
thing close to perfection in such a statement as he recently 
made to a reporter who interviewed him at the end of a 
trying visit to this country. In speaking of the future of the 
U.N., Mr. Churchill said: , 

“If it should show itself helpless and futile, a most griev- 
ous blow will be struck at the instrument upon which the 
hopes of the world are founded. I share these hopes. A reso- 
lute effort must be made by all concerned to prevent the 
outbreak of future wars. This can only be done by dealing 
with disputes at an early stage and before the parties con- 
cerned have got themselves into positions from which they 
cannot withdraw.” 

Everyone knows how this man pulled England through 
her darkest days of 1940 to 42, not only by his own daunt- 
less resolution, but by his words. “Through Churchill all 


England spoke,” as President Roosevelt said. The “Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears” speech is already history. And when he - 
came to this country and addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress during the tensest moments of December, 1941, he 
was applauded with a unanimity our presidents might envy. 
The whole country was heartened by the confident elo- 
quence of such words as these: 

“Not all the tidings will be evil. On the contrary, mighty 
strokes of war have already been dealt against the enemy — 
the glorious defense of their native soil by the Russian ar- 
mies and people. Wounds have been inflicted upon the 
Nazis’ tyranny and system which have bitten deep and will 
fester and inflame not only in the Nazi body but in the Nazi 
mind.” 

In the brighter days of 1943, Winston Churchill spoke 
again to the Congress, and our lawmakers roared with laugh- 
ter at the irony of: “It may not have escaped your attention 
that I have brought with me to this country and to this con- 
ference Field Marshal Wavell, and the other two command- 
ers-in-chief from India. Now, they have not traveled all this 
way simply to concern themselves about improving the 
health and happiness of the Mikado of Japan.” And later, 
“Still, I am free to admit in North Africa we builded better 
than we knew. The unexpected came to the aid of the design 
and multiplied the results. For this we have to thank the 
military intuition of Corporal Hitler. We may notice, as I 
predicted in the House of Commons three months ago, the 
touch of the master mind. The same insensate obstinacy 
which condemned Field Marshal von Paulus and his army 
to destruction at Stalingrad has brought this new catastrophe 
upon our enemies in Tunisia.” 

Read, these phrases lack the humor of the Churchillian 
delivery of the sly dig, administered in a raffish tone while 
he peers over his spectacles. Even on the radio, he cannot 
make his hearers laugh as he does those who watch as well 
as listen. There is magic in his presence and in his person. 
He wrings every ounce of meaning and implication from his 
words, his tone and his gestures. People lister spellbound, 
as they listened to William Jennings Bryan, a “silver- 
tongued” orator of the past, Only when the words of such 
speakers are carefully read in cold blood and cold print can 
they be evaluated critically. But in cold print, the full 
beauty of the rounded phrase, the exact word, and the bal- 
anced sentences of Churchill are even more evident to the 
eye than they are to the ear. 

As a writer of novels, history, and biography, Winston 
Churchill is noted for his “polished and felicitous style.” Yet 
he is going to dictate his memoirs into the recorder our cor- 
respondent mentioned. Then, as Lewis Gannet said, his 
phrases will “go ringing down the years, in the mouths of 
schoolboys who repeat the historic words of history. They 
do not ape emotion; they express it.” 
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Socialized Medicine 
Debate Topic — 1946-1947 


RESENT indications are that the na- 
tional high school debate topic for next 
year will be Socialized Medicine. The final 
ballot will not be taken until after we go 
to press, but rumors and early returns point 
in that direction. 

In 1935-36 the topic selected by the Na- 
tional University Extension Association was, 
“Resolved: That the several states should 
enact legislation providing for a system of 
complete medical service available to all 
citizens at public expense.” 

The wording committee of the NUEA 
has reported the following wording for the 
present topic: “Resolved: That the Federal 
Government should provide a system of 
complete medical care available to all citi- 
zens at public expense.” The only important 
change is the shift from the several states 
to the Federal Government as the enacting 
and paying agency. 

In introducing this debate question to 
our readers there are many things we could 
do. We could furnish complete briefs on 
both sides with all of the arguments care- 
fully outlined. We could give an extensive 
bibliography covering all phases of the sub- 
ject. We could reprint a small number of 
thought-provoking articles which start the 
student debater on a constructive analysis of 
the question. The last is what you will find 
in this issue. 

Before any debater begins to formulate his 
arguments for or against any proposition he 
must secure a fund of background informa- 
tion on the general topic that is being de- 
bated. He- must become familiar with the 
background of the question. Why is it in 
the public spotlight at this time? With this 
particular topic there is the question of why 


it has again been selected as the national 
debate question after only eleven years. 

There is the perennial challenge of the 
definition of terms. Unless both participating 
teams agree substantially on the definition 
of such terms as “Federal Government,” “a 
system of complete medical care,” and “at 
public expense,” the debate will, or at least 
may, degenerate into a quibble over terms 
and the real issues may never be discussed. 
In defining the terms in this year’s question 
there will be the additional problem of agree- 
ing with opponents on such terms as “so- 
cialized medicine” and “State medicine.” 
Neither is used in the statement of the ques- 
tion, but both must be understood by all 
debaters and will no doubt be used in all 
debates. 

“The Nation’s Health,” which is reprinted 
from the Journal of the American Public 
Health Association, beginning on page 4, 
gives as complete a background for the en- 
tire discussion as is available. It covers the 
problem, what can be done about it, and 
what has and is being done about it. 

“It's Socialized Medicine, All Right,” 
which is reprinted from Newsweek, begin- 
ning on page 5, gives the attitude of what 
is apparently the majority of the American 
Medical Association. This point of view 
cannot be ignored in any adequate discus- 
sion of the question. 

The British Health Service Bill, which was 
recently passed, will be of considerable in- 
terest. While a copy of the Bill is not avail- 
able, the British Library of Information has 
furnished us with a summary of its main 
features. This will be found on page 8. 

Socialized medicine looks like a thrilling 
topic. Let's enjoy it! 





Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Its place in Speech Contests 


HE oral Interpretation of literature is one of the oldest and 
greatest of the Speech Arts. It teaches various skills and is 
a source of inspiration and pleasure both to the performer and 
to the listener. The interest in this speech activity has been 
outstanding in the high schools throughout the country and 
has given rise to the Speech Contest. There has been argu- 
ment pro and con concerning the merits of the contest, but the 
majority of schools with an organized speech program find it 
a great motivating influence. However, if the contest is to 
have educational value, it must be carried out on a sound 
basis, and the methods of teaching and materials used must 
be the best. The following points may be of help to those 
who are inexperienced in the directing of inierpretative work 
for contests. 

The study of Interpretation should never be introduced 
with the idea of a contest. Its other values should be first. 
When an instructor has the privilege of training a student to 
express that which is intelligent and spiritual, he is dealing 
with the mind and soul of the individual, and that is a 
sacred privilege. The love of Interpretation should always 
be paramount — the contest secondary. 

It is advisable, if possible, to have the contest an out- 
growth of a class in Interpretation—or a unit of study 
within a speech class. If there is no class in speech, it may 
be well to have a group meet after school hours. The group 
should discuss the meaning of Interpretation and how it 
applies to Speech. If good records are available, play them 
in order to exemplify good Interpretation. Reference books 
can be used to present the subject more clearly. Most stu- 
dents seldom hear exceptional work in [nterpretation and 
hence do not appreciate its values. If a student has never 
read orally, let him practice with various types o. literature: 
lyrical and narrative poetry, the essay, or a short portion of a 
play. Be sure that he understands what he reads, and that he 
reads fairly well before giving him a larger project. 


Acvrer this introduction, the instructor should direct the 
student in the choice of good literature. It is impossible to 
stress this point too much. The contest has often become a 
source of ridicule because of the cheapness of the materials 
used. There is an unlimited amount of literature that reads 
well, and the student should be taught to recognize it. There 
are various periodiclas which review materials — both old 
and new — among them are The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture the Theatre Arts Monthly and the Sunday edition ot 
the New York Times. These and other periodicals review 
plays, essays, novels, poetry and the short stories. If you are 
near or in a city that has a library encourage the students to 
make a practice of visiting it and looking for materials. Some 
years ago the State of Illinois went to work to raise the 
standard of material used in contests. A group of authors, 
poets, and playwrights was presented from whose works 
materials should be chosen. Sinee then the finest type of 
selections have been given, and the contest has become a 
real educational project. 

Once you have chosen good material, have the student 
select what he would like to read and teach him how to cut 


By Mary Blackburn 
Head of Speech Department, Community High School, Granite ‘City, II! 


his selection. “Cutting” is an art in itself, and it is suprising 
what a student can do with some supervision. The following 
procedure is of help. Have the student read the entire play 
or story, and as he reads keep in mind parts that carry the 
theme and that could be used for presentation. Probably one 
scene might be used that is complete in itself. Reread and 
mark with pencil the parts that can be used. Sometimes if « 
play or story is involved it will take the thirc or fourth read. 
ing. After the parts are marked that carry a complete story 
fill in with narrative. Then read aloud for timing. There will 
be a number of short and unimportant speeches that can be 
omitted, and by cutting and combining parts the reading 
can be cut to the required time. The cutting of the first two 
or three plays or stories will be hard, but after some experi- 
ence it becomes interesting and comparatively easy. A great 
many read the comments concerning the plays and stories 
in various periodicals and incorporate clever narrative ‘into 
the cutting. The student who is encouraged to choose good 
literature and to make a clever cutting has had an educa- 
tional experience in one phase of Interpretation — the choice 
of material. 


E acu member of the class now has a project. The guid- 
ance of the teacher at this point is most necessary. Every 
teacher has certain methods which he or she uses. Be sure 
they are intelligent methods. Too often the instructor allows 
the student to express himself emotionally rather than intelli- 
gently. There are various methods of teaching Interpretation, 
but the best method is to let the student study the material, 
think through the thought, and then make the Interpretation 
his own. With this, some technique should also be given — 
teachers who are not familiar with methods of technique 
should read books available on the subject, and when pos- 
sible take instruction under an able teacher. Due to the fact 
that a great many teachers who have had little or no training 
in interpretation are asked by the school administration to 
direct the work in “Declamation” (a word which is out- 
dated ), the speech contest has been looked upon with horror 
by a great many educators. The training of students in 
Interpretation should be under the supervision of trained 
teachers. Just as mathematics, Spanish, and history are 
taught by specialists — so should Interpretation. A student 
becomes an artist when he reads with understanding lyrical 
and narrative poetry, characterizes parts in a play, or brings 
out the satire in one of our modern essays or stories. 

In the reading of plays let it be remembered that the 
performance must be kept within good taste and not be 
overdone, The action should be suggested only, and the 
audience should receive a reflection of the students’ under- 
standing of the subject matter. The teacher merely guides 
the student in this experience and gives him the tools with 


(Concluded on page 8-S) 
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Approved Declamation 
Authors 


N PLANNING materials for declamation work the ques- 

tion is often asked, “What is literature?” The [Illinois 
High School Association has made an attack on this problem 
by publishing a list of approved authors. Any of the works 
of these individuals are acceptable. The list is reprinted here 
in the belief that it will be of interest to readers in other 
states. 

The reason for printing this is not to start an argument. 
Every reader will immediately think of some of his favor- 
ites who are not included in the list and will probably also 
find names in the list which he considers unworthy of in- 
clusion. So much the better. Let it act as a stimulus to 
student thinking. Have your students criticize the list, adding 
and deleting. It represents considerable work and should be 
valuable. The remainder is a direct quotation from an IHSA 
bulletin. 

It is recommended that materials used for either the 
Serious or Comedy Reading be selected from the works of 
writers listed below. Selections from other authors may be 
used, however, provided such selections are approved by 
competent authorities appointed by the Board of Directors 
to insure against the use of trivial or trashy material and to 
see that the generally dignified character of the speech con- 
tests is maintained. 


List of Approved Authors: 


Henry, O. 
Hord, Parker 


Housman, 


Aldrich, Thos. B. 
Anderson, Maxwell 
Baker, Louise 
Barrie, Sir James 
Barry, Phillip 
Behrman, Sam 
Nathaniel 
Benchley, Robert 
Benet, Stephen 
Vincent 
Bennett, Arnold 
Besier, Rudolf 
Bloch, Bertram 
Boothe, Clair 
Brewer, George 
Brighouse, Harold 
Burrill, Bertha 
Callahan, George 
Cather, Willa 
Clements, Colin 
Campbell 
Connelly, Mare 
Cowan, Sada 
Coward, Noel 
Crothers, Rachel 
Dane, Clemence 
Dane, Essex 
* Davis, Owen 
Davis, Richard 
Harding 


Day, Clarence 
Dickens, Charles 
Douglas, Lloyd C. 
Drinkwater, John Laurence 
Dumas, A. Howard, Sidney 

Du Maurier, Daphne Hughes, Glenn 
Erskine, John Hughes, Hatcher 
Ferber, Edna Hughes, Rupert 
Field, Rachel Ibsen, Henrik 
Fields, Joseph Jacobs, W. W. 
Firkins, O. W. Jennings, B. 

Fisher, Dorothy C. Kaufman, Geo., and 
Flavin, Martin any co-writer 
Galbraith, EstherE. Kelly, George 

Gale, Elizabeth Kennard, Marietta 
Gale, Zona Cc. 

Gallico, Paul Kennedy, Charles 
Galsworthy, John Rann 
Gerstenberg, Alice _ Kesselring, Joseph 
Gibbs, A. H. Kingsley, Sidney 
Glaspell, Susan Kirkpatrick, John 
Goodman, Kenneth Alex. 

Sawyer Kober, Arthur 
Green, Paul Kozlenko, Willa: 
Gregory, Lady Leacock, Stephen 
Hardy, Thomas Levy, Benn W. 

_ Harris, JoelChandler Lindsay, Howard 
Harte, Bret MacKaye, Percy 
Hecht, Ben Maugham, W. 
Hellman, Lillian Somerset 
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Millay, Edna 

St. Vincent 
Miller, Alice Duer 
Milne, A. A. 
Moliere 
Monkhouse, Allan 
Morley, Christopher 
Newenberg, Evelyn 
Odets, Clifford 
O'Neill, Eugene 
Parker, Louis N. 


Robinson, Edward 
Arlington 

Ross, Leonard Q. 

Saroyan, William 

Schiller, Johann 

Shakespeare, 
William 

Shaw, George 
Bernard 

Sheriff, R. C. 

Sheridan, Richard 


Street, Julien 
Strickland, Amzie 
Tarkington, Booth 
Theuriet, Andre 
Thomas, Albert 
Ellsworth 
Thurber, James 
Tolstoi, L. N. 
Twain, Mark 
Walker, Stuart 
Wharton, Edith 


Pettitt, W. 
Pollock, Channing 
Reed, Mark 


Sherwood, Robert 
Steele, Wilbur 
Daniel 


White, William Allen 
Wilde, Oscar 

Wilde, Percival 
Rice, Elmer Steinbeck, John Wilder, Thornton 
Riggs, Lynn Stewart, Donald Zangwill, Israel 

Royalties or Acknowledgment. Competitors and their 
teachers should make sure that the copyright on any selec- 
tion to be read has been adequately taken care of either by 
payment of royalty or through a waiver of the royalty by 
the publisher. 

Each time a student reads any portion of any selection 
from any author, he should acknowledge the author, the 
source, and the publisher. The Association makes this re- 
quest out of courtesy for those authors in particular who 
have waived the royalty fees for using their works. Selec- 
tions from which royalties have been waived by the au- 
thors are not to be mimeographed or published in any re- 
print form nor are they to be used for any radio programs or 
any programs other than those for which the waiver is 
granted. 





The Nation’s Health 


N October 4, 1944, the Governing Council of the 
American Public Health Association adopted an official 
statement outlining a national program for the protection of 
the health of the people of the United States. On November 
19, 1945, President Truman sent a special message to the 
Congress on the same subject; and the general principles 
embodied in the President’s message were embodied in a 
bill (S. 1606 and H.R. 4730) introduced by Senators 
Wagner and Murray and Representative Dingell, and in a 
bill introduced by Senators Hill and Burton (S. 191) and 
by Representatives Neely and Patrick (H.R. 2498, 2755). 
It would seem of interest, at this time, to compare these 
four documents and to see how far they coincide and 
wherein they differ. 

The Problem — The problem to be solved was outlined in 
our A.P.H.A. statement as follows: “A large portion of the 
population receives insufficient and inadequate medical 
care, chiefly because persons are unable to pay the costs of 
services on an individual payment basis when they are 
needed, or because the services are not available.” Special 
deficiencies were noted in regard to physical facilities, such 
as hospitals, health centers, and laboratories; number and 
distribution of personnel; number of qualified administra- 
tors; provision of organized local public health services; and 
adequate scope of scientific research. 

President Truman says: “In the past, the benefits of mod- 
ern medical science have not been enjoyed by our citizens 
with any degree of equality. Nor are they today. Nor will 
they be in the future unless government is bold enough to do 
something about it. People with low or moderate incomes do 
not get the same medical attention as those with high in- 
comes. The poor have more sickness, but they get less medi- 
cal care. People who live in rural areas do not get the same 
amount or quality of medical attention as those who live in 
our cities.” He calls special attention to inequality in distri- 
bution of doctors and hospitals, to the need for development 
of public health services and maternal and child care, to the 
need for furthering research and professional education in 
the health field, to the importance of developing resources 
to meet the high and variable costs of medical care and to 
the problem of compensation for loss of earnings due to 
sickness. 

General Objectives — The A.P.H.A. resolutions state that: 
“1. A national program for medical care should make avail- 
able to the entire population all essential preventive, diagnos- 
tic, and curative services; 2. Such a program should insure 
that the services provided be of the highest standard, and 
that they be rendered under conditicns satisfactory both to 
the public and to the professions; 3. Such a program should 
include the constant evaluation of practices and the extension 
of scientific knowledge.” 

The President’s message says that “Our new economic bill 
ot rights should mean health security for all, regardless of 
residence, station, or race —everywhere in the United 
States.” Provisions for maintaining standards of quality, 
methods of establishing conditions satisfactory both to the 
public and to the professions and research will be discussed 
in succeeding paragraphs. 

Scope of Services — The American Public Health Associa- 
tion statement suggests that, ultimately (“within ten years”), 
service should be comprehensive, including hospital care, 


services of general practitioners, and specialists, laboratory 
and diagnostic services, nursing care, essential dental serv- 
ices, and prescribed medicine and appliances. “At the out- 
set, as many of the services as possible should be provided 
for the nation as a whole, having regard for resources in per- 
sonnel and facilities in local areas. The scope of service 
should then be extended as rapidly as possible.” 

President Truman says that “a system of prepayment 
should cover medical, hospital, nursing and laboratory serv- 
ices. It should also cover dental care — as fully and for as 
many of the population as the available professional person- 
nel and the financial resources of the system permit.” The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill contemplates comprehensive 
personal health services, except for possible temporary lim- 
itations in the fields of nursing and dental care, and limita- 
tions on the period of hospitalization. 

Our report considers it “imperative that the plan include 
and emphasize the provision of preventive services for the 
whole population.” It calls for increased federal and state 
grants to extend public health services to all areas; and for 
study of methods to attain better coordination of health activ- 
ities. President Truman states that “No area in the Nation 
should continue to be without the services of a full-time 
health officer and other essential personnel. No area should 
be without essential public health services or sanitation facili- 
ties. No area should be without community health services. 
such as maternal and child health care.” The first title of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill provides for far-reaching stimu- 
lation of such services by grants to states through the U. S. . 
Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau. 

The American Public Health Association statement says: 
“In so far as may be consistent with the requirements of a 
national plan, states and communities should have wide lati- 
tude in adapting their services and methods of administra- 
tion to local needs and conditions.” The President says: 
“Medical services are personal. Therefore, the Nation-wide 
system must be highly decentralized in administration. The 
local administrative unit must be the keystone of the system 
so as to provide for local services and adaptions to local 
needs and conditions.” 

Financial Support — Our 1944 resolution states that “serv- 
ices should be adequately and securely financed through 
social insurance supplemented by general taxation alone” 
(since social insurance alone would exclude certain economic 
groups). The President recommends that the public health 
and the maternal and child health services be made more 
effective “by more generous grants to the states than are pro 
vided under present laws” (tax supported); and he recom- 
mends that the basic problem of personal medical care be 
solved “by distributing the costs through expansion of our 
existing compulsory social insurance system. . . . How much 
of the total fund should come from the insurance premium: 
and how much from general revenues is a matter for th: 
Congress to decide.” The contribution from taxation is pro 
vided for in the Wagner Bill, Title 1, which deals with direc’ 
financial cooperation with the states in supporting public 
health services (Part A), maternal and child services (Par' 
B), and payment for the personal medical care of need: , 
persons (Part C). Prepaid personal health services for em 

(Continued on page 6-S) 





It’s Socialized Medicine, All Right 
AMA Opposes Truman Proposal 


IGID opposition to any form of government-sponsored 

medical care is no reversal of policy for the powerful 
American Medical Association. Ever since 1933, when Dean 
Lewis, then AMA president, warned members not to make 
statements on medical economics that did not gibe with the 
policy of the association, the fight has been waged against 
anything that smacked of “socialized medicine.” 

But no previous controversy has matched in sedate fury 
the association’s concentrated attack against President Tru- 
man’s health bill recommended to Congress on Nov. 19. 
Here at last, AMA officials decided, was a full-fledged gov- 
ernment attempt to regiment medicine and to control the 
freedom which the association's members have enjoyed for 
the 98 years of its existence. 

In one of the gilt-and-red-plush ballrooms of the Palmer 
House in Chicago, the House of Delegates, policy-making 
group of the association which represents more than 125,000 
doctors, squared away for a major contest. Averaging 60 
in age, assured, prosperous, and persuasively vocal, the 170 


of the AMA, and one each for the Medical Corps of the 

Army, Navy, and Public Health Service. 

Their unanimous conclusions, after four days of precise 
parliamentary debate interspersed with bitter wrangling: 
“No one will ever convince the physicians of the United 
States that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (which cor- 
responds with one section of the President's program) is 
not socialized medicine. By this measure, the medical pro- 
fession and the sick whom they treat will be directly under 
political control, the great system of private hospitals and 


clockwatchers and slaves of a system. Now, if ever, those 
who believe in the American democracy must make their 
belief known to their representatives so that the attempt to 
enslave medicine as first among the professions, industries, 
or trades to be socialized will meet the ignominious defeat 
it deserves.” 


Deorisisinaanmensial From the moment Dr. Herman 
L. Kretschmer, affable Chicago Gold Coast urologist and 
outgoing president of the AMA, keynoted the opening meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates in on Dec. 3, the 
accusations against the Truman health bill became official. 


“I, too, appreciate that our social standards change,” said 
Lee, a 64-year-old Harvard-educated Boston Brahmin who 
could double for Winston Churchill. “But these conditions, 
to my mind, only make study and the constant evaluation of 
the changes more imperative. The medical profession has a 
job of keeping doctors educated. Especially those who are 
coming back from the service.” 

But the ace card in the opening meeting of the AMA's 
fight against government-controlled medicine was the sur- 
prise appearance of Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, medical 
director of the Veterans Administration, who blasted any 
such program by declaring the American medical field 
“doesn't need the government to tell it how to solve its 
problems.” 

While Hawley made no direct reference to President Tru- 
man’s medical-care plan, the fiery Indiana army doctor, who 
recently threatened to resign unless Congress approves Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley's plan for veterans’ hospitals, said flatly: 
“Although I've been in government service for 30 years, 
I don’t want to see government-controlled (civilian) medi- 
cine.” 

Later, in an interview, Hawley implied that he expected 
to see Creat Britain's national health program (compulsory 
health insurance which requires all persons 14 years and over 
to become insured if they are employed, with the cost to be 
spread over the insured person, his employer, and the nation) 
fail within the next decade. 


fer pocroa po 1: Taken as a whole, the Truman 
health bill is not much different from any of the other bills 
that the AMA has fought. The President's five-point plan 
suggested: (1) increased Federal aid for constructing needed 
hospitals and other facilities; (2) expansion of public-health, 
maternal, and child-health services; (3) increased education 
and research for the medical profession; (4) compulsory 
health insurance, and (5) disability insurance. 

It was point four that stirred the meeting to a boiling 


reasons: (1) The bill is “founded on the false assumption 
that solution of the medical problem is a panacea for all the 
troubles of the needy”; (2) this is the first step in a plan for 
general socialization; (3) experience in other countries—New 
Zealand, to name one — shows that “inferior medical service 
results from compulsory health insurance”; (4) the program, 

ive,” would increase taxes “for the entire 


states “will accomplish all the objects of this bill with far less 

expense to the people” and provide “the highest type of 
medical service without regimentation.” 

Clinching the last argument, the AMA House of Delegates 


(Concluded on page 8-S) 








The Nation’s Health 


(Continued from page 4-S) 


system of compulsory imsurance in 
Title II, with the source of funds not 
specified, but indicated to be a combina- 
tion of insurance premiums and general 
revenues, Federal grants for hospital 
surveys and construction under the 
Hill-Burton Bill would come from gen- 
eral revenues. 

Our report calls for “services financed 
on a nation-wide basis in accordance 
with ability to pay, with federal and 
state participation, and under condi- 
tions which will permit the federal gov- 
ernment to equalize the burden of cost 
among the states.” This is, of course, 
provided for under the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell and Hill-Burton Bills. Grants to 
the states are adjusted to per capita 
income; even insurance premiums are 
substantially on an ability-to-pay basis. 
The President points out that the in- 
surance “health fund should be built 
up nationally in order to establish the 
broadest and most stable basis for 
spreading the costs of illness, and to 
assure adequate financial support for 
doctors and hospitals everywhere. If 
we were to rely on state-by-state ac- 
tion only, many years would elapse be- 
fore we had any general coverage.” 


AAniaasrearion —The Ameri- 
can Public Health Association program 
makes four specific recommendations in 
this field. 

First, it calls for a single responsible 
administrative agency at each level — 
federal, state, and local, and adds that 
“the public health agencies should carry 
major responsibilities in administering 
the health services of the future.” The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill places ad- 


independent federal operating agency. 

On the state and local levels the U. S. 
Public Health Service will, of course, 
continue to work through state and local 
health departments in its grants for 
public health services. It would have 
wide latitude in negotiating with state 
and local agencies for the prepaid per- 
sonal service to employed persons and 
their dependents. The way is clear for 
utilization of state and local health de- 
partments, in so far as they are ready 
and competent to undertake such re- 
sponsibilities. If the health functions 
of the Children’s Bureau should be 
transferred to a new Department of 
Health and Welfare — as has been pro- 
posed — all parts of the program would 
be under one tent. 

The second of our principles is that 
the administering agency should have 
the advice and counsel of a body repre- 
senting the professions, other sources of 
services and the recipients of services. 
This aim is visualized by the President 
in his statement that “Locally as well 
as nationally, policy and administration 
should be guided by advisory commit- 
tees in which the public and the medical 
professions are represented.” It is 
spelled out in detail in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill which provides for 
a National Advisory Medical Policy 
Council representing the professions 
and the public, to be appointed by the 
Surgeon General from panels of names 
submitted by the professional and other 
groups concerned and from the public. 
This Council shall establish special ad- 
visory technical regional or local com- 
mittees or commissions. Its primary 
duty is to provide for “professional 
standards of quality to apply to per- 
sonal health service benefits.” 

The third point made in our 1944 
resolutions is that private practitioners 
in each local area should be paid accord- 
ing to the method they prefer — fee-for- 
service, capitation, salary, or any com- 
bination of these three. This is precisely 
the procedure embodied in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, the general method 
of payment in each local area to be de- 
termined by vote of the general medical 
and family practitioners (or general 
dental practitioners) in that area; and 
there is provision for other methods of 
payment to be used, as they may prefer, 
by minorities. 

Finally, the American Public Health 
Association resolutions state that the 
principle of free choice should be pre- 
served to the population and the pro- 
fession. President Trumah says: “Peo- 
ple should remain free to choose their 
own physicians and hospitals. The re- 
moval of financial barriers between pa- 
tient and .doctor would enlarge the 


present freedom of choice.” “Likewise, 
physicians should remain free to accept 
or reject patients. They must be allowed 
to decide for themselves whether they 
wish to participate in the health-insur- 
ance system, full-time, part-time, or 
not at all.” “Our voluntary hospitals 
and our city, county, and state general 
hospitals, in the same way, must be free 
to participate in the system to whatever 
extent they wish.” “Voluntary organiza- 
tions which provide health services that 
meet reasonable standards of quality 
should be entitled to furnish services 
under the insurance system and to be 
reimbursed for them.” The provisions 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill are 
in full accord with these policies. 
With these provisions in mind, we 
may return to the statement made by 
the American Public Health Association 
in 1944 that rational health services 
should be rendered “under conditions 
satisfactory both to the public and to 
the professions.” The way in which the 
public chooses to accumulate funds to 
pay for medical service is a matter for 
the determination of the public, whose 
money is involved. The way in which 
that money is spent is, however, of ob- 
vious importance to the professions 
upon whose ,efforts the quality of serv- 


main issues here are 


American Public Health Association are 
all included in pending legislation. 
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British Health Bill 


A Summary of Its Main Provisions 


and Wales (the Bill for Scotland will 
be introduced later). Within that main 
structure further provisions will be 
made by statutory regulations. 

The availability of the service: All 
health services will be available to 
everyone without limitations based on 
financial means, age, sex, employment, 
residence or insurance qualification. (If 
the National Insurance Bill becomes 
law almost everyone will become com- 
pulsorily insurable and entitled to the 
various cash benefits, and a proportion 
of their contributions will be used to 
help finance the health service under 
the present bill. But the various health 
services are not conditional on insur- 
ance qualifications.) 

The scope of the service: The Bill 
provides, firstly, for hospital and spe- 
cialist services, i.e., all forms of gen- 
eral and special hospital ‘provision, in- 
cluding mental hospitals, sanatoria, ma- 
ternity accommodation, medical reha- 
bilitation, etc. Secondly, health centers 
and general practitioner services, i.e., 
general personal health care by the doc- 
tors and dentists whom ‘the patient 
chooses. Thirdly, supplementary serv- 
ices, including maternity, child wel- 
fare, health visiting, home nursing, do- 
mestic help where needed on health 
grounds, vaccination and immunization, 
ambulance service, blood transfusion 
and laboratory services. Fourthly, the 
provision of spectacles, dentures and 


other appliances with drugs and medi- 
cines. 

The services are to be free: The serv- 
ices will be financed partly from the 
Exchequer, partly out of local rates, 
partly out .of contributions of national 
insurance. There are no fees or charges 
to the patient, except: firstly, for the 
renewal or repair of spectacles, den- 
tures, etc., necessary owing to the negli- 
gence of the patient; secondly, charges 
according to ability to pay for the do- 
mestic help given under the Bill and 
for certain goods (e.g., special food, 
blankets) provided in connection with 
maternity, child welfare, etc.; thirdly, 
for the additional amenities and com- 
forts, e.g., private rooms in a hospital 
if the patient wishes to pay extra for 
them. (But private rooms will be pro- 
vided free for cases where privacy is 
medically necessary. and such patients 
will have pfiority in the allocation of 
private rooms.) 

Hospitals and specialist services: Ad- 
ministration will be entrusted to the re- 
gional hospital boards and separate 
boards of governors for the teaching 
hospitals. There will be 16-20 Hospital 
Service Regions throughout the coun- 
try. The teaching hospitals will each 
have a separate board of governors, 
but general financing will be provided 
by the Exchequer and the object will 
be to assure them of all the financial 
freedom and autonomy of management 
possible to a nationally financed service. 

General practitioner services: Local 
bodies called executive councils will be 
established in each county to provide 
G.P. services, dentists and blood sup- 
plies. The main feature of these services 


tee will not be able to withhold consent 
on any ground except that there are 
already enough doctors in the public 
service in the area in question. The Bill 
provides for the prohibition of the sale 
and purchase of practices and for the 
compensation to existing practitioners 
for the loss of selling value. Total com- 
pensation will amount to 2 minimum of 
£66 millions for Great Britain. 

Local Government services: The ma- 
jor local authorities will be responsible 
far providing new health center facili- 
ties 


A Central Health Service Council 
will be established to advise the Min- 
ister on the administration of the service. 
Members will be appointed by the Min- 
ister after consultation with the repre- 
sentative organizations, and will be 
doctors, dentists, etc. 

It is estimated that the total cost of 
the National Health Service in the early 
years will be about £152 millions an- 
nually. Allowing for the contribution of 
£32 millions out of the National In- 
surance Fund and various savings on 
existing grants, net additional expendi- 
ture on behalf of the Exchequer is esti- 
mated at £95 millions annually. 





What Is “Socialized” 
Medicine? 


HERE are two possible ways in 

which the government can under- 
take to spread the costs of medical care. 
One is through providing medical care 
free to the recipient, financing it 
through general taxation, as education 
now is. The other way is through a sys- 
tem of health insurance, financed large- 
ly through contributions by potential 
beneficiaries and their employers. 

Under the first approach the practi- 
tioners would probably be for the most 
part salaried officials employed by the 
government agency providing the medi- 
cal services. Such a system is usually 
termed “state medicine” or “socialized 


medicine.” However, these terms are 
. . » Sometimes used to cover not only 
public sanitation, public health services, 
and medical services provided by gov- 
ernment for specific groups . . . 

It is essential that the distinction be- 
tween state medicine and health insur- 
ance be kept in mind. State medicine 
implies medical services provided by 
physicians employed by the govern- 
ment; health insurance implies a sys- 
tem whereby medical service is provid- 
ed by private, competitive practitioners 
who are reimbursed from a special in- 
surance fund for the services they 
render. 

In other words, state medicine is not 
only a system for spreading the cost of 
medical care but also a system of medi- 
cal practice. Only ia has a national 
svstem of state ; more than 30 


countries have a national svstem of com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

Every state but one already is operat- 
ing a system of compulsory health in- 
surance . . . workmen's compensation. 
I am sure that no one would think of 
abandoning it. In spite of recognized 
deficiencies, workmen's compensation 
has provided more adequate medical 
care for victims of work accidents and 
diseases and more adequate compensa- 
tion for the physicians and hospitals 
called upon to treat them . . . Health 
insurance is merely more inclusive than 
workmen's compensation.— A. J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman, Social Security 
Board, at the Conference of Officers of 
State Medical Societies in Chicago, De- 
cember 2, 1945. 


Reprinted from The journal of Home 
Economics by permission of the editors. 





It’s Socialized Medicine 


(Concluded from page 5-S) 


instructed its Board of Trustees and the 
Council on Medical Service and Public 
Relations to start work at once on a vol- 
untary health program on a nationwide 
basis “with emphasis upon the organiza- 
tion of locally administered, prepayment 
medical plans sponsored by medical 
societies.” 

This authorization, according to Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, chief spokesman for 
the AMA, will enable the association to 
integrate the 47 physician-sponsored, 
non-profit health-insurance programs in 
effect in 24 states. Average dues in the 
doctor-sponsored groups are $1.50 a 
month for each family, with hospital 
care available at an additional 75 cents 
a month. Under the President’s pro- 
ag? costs for full medical care would 

be $144 a year on a $3,600, salary, 
Fishbein maintained. 

Concrete steps in the favintitne of 
the AMA plan may be forthcoming 
within a month, Dr. James R. McVey 
of Kansas City, a member of the Medi- 
cal Service Council, told the House of 

es we 


“™WHAFWILL IT COST: No soonéf 
had the AMA reported its alternative 
health-insurance scheme — the state sys- 
tem, each with its own expenses and 
overhead — than the association began 
to get a taste of its own kind of medi- 
cine, 

“This is no plan. It is a stall,” stormed 
an editorial in The Chicago Sun. “Ex- 
perience has shown that voluntary 
health insurance, while better than 
nothing, costs too much. Even when 


operated on a nonprofit basis, such 
schemes usually charge their members 
$1.50 for $1.00 worth of medical serv- 
ice. The best way to reduce costs is to 
spread the coverage, and that can best 
be done by adopting an integrated na- 
tional system,” 

On mature study of both programs, 
other authorities commented that vol- 
untary insurance would be available, 
as at present, only to those who can 
afford it and have the practical vision 
to buy it. 

Nevertheless, President Truman’s 
far-reaching bill faces a hard fight in 
Congress. Even the most optimistic 
backers of the $3,000,000,000-a-year 
program admit that strong opposition 
lies ahead. 

Many groups, not necessarily medi- 
cal, are lined up against it. Catholics 
are said to oppose the plan as socialistic. 
Veterans, who are entitled to medical 
care, would, if employed, pay extra for 
help which ‘they already rate. 

Many doctors returning from the 
services frown on the plag,because they 


“ive had enough “government control” 


for a while and want to Be free to prac- 
tice on their own. 

In support of his bill, the President 
can count on the AFL and the CIO, the 
American Public Health Association, 
such associations of doctors as the Phy- 
sicians Forum headed by Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas of New York, and a small minority 
of newspapers. 


Regent from Newsweek, December 
17, '45, by permission of the editors. 





The Nation’s Health 
(Concluded from page 6-S) 


there are differences of opinion whether 
all of the safeguards and controls are 
contained in this Bill. Amendments on 
these points will be under discussion 
when the House Committee considers 
the Bill passed by the Senate. 

Training and Distribution of Person- 
nel—The 1944 resolutions called for 
further federal assistance in the train- 
ing of professional and auxiliary per- 
sonnel and, particularly, of adminis- 
trators; and for the application of finan- 
cial stimulus to encourage service in 
rural areas. This point was emphasized 
in the President’s message and is fully 
implemented in Titles I and II of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

Research — Our resolutions called for 
increased funds to be used by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, by state and local 
health departments and other nonprofit 


institutions for research and demonstra- 
tion; and suggested that grants for such 
research be made with the “assistance 
of competent professional advisory 
bodies.” The President strongly recom- 
mends the support of research. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill includes 
research and the performance of dem- 
onstrations as suitable subjects for fed- 
eral aid under both Titles I and II. All 
such grants would be made in consul- 
tation with advisory councils. 

In summary, it may be said that the 
President’s message and the two prin- 
cipal Bills which embody it in concrete 
legislative form appear to be in com- 
plete accord with the program adopted 
by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation as to needs and major objectives; 
and in almost complete agreement with 
that program as to details of procedure. 


Reprinted from the March, 1946 issue of 
The American Journal of Public Health by 
permission of the authors. 


Oral Interpretation 
(Concluded from page 2-S) 


which to work —the student does his 
own Interpretation. The first perform- 
ance will probably be rough; but where 
the student grows into it, it becomes 
spontaneous and natural. Of course, the 
instructor will eventually have to smooth 
off the rough spots and give the reading 
some finish. 

The class is now ready for a little 
festival all of its own—the students 
and teacher give helpful criticism and 
suggestions. More experienced students 
are assigned as student teachers and 
help those who are less experienced. 
The student is encouraged to spend 
some time each day practicing. 

The next step is to invite in a num- 
ber of your neighboring schools for a 
speech festival or contest. Give as many 
as possible an opportunity to take part. 
As far as possible encourage the idea 
of a festival —reading for the love 
of it. One school invited two neighbor- 
ing schools to a festival and awarded 
the visiting schools with “Little Oscars” 
in appreciation of 
was done. Other . 
tests and allowed only one student from 


-each school in the final rounds. 


Throughout these invitational affairs 
the students are seeing the work of 
their neighboring schools, making new 
friends, and aspiring to excel. Then the 
time comes to choose the best for a 
state tournament, It is then that excep- 
tional work’is presented. The student 
wishes to give his best and often reaches 
heights that he never thought possible. 
He becomes an inspiration to himself 
and to his classmates. The next year 
the younger students catch the spirit 
and so the cycle goes on and on— 
keeping up the standards of their pre- 
decessors 


Interpretation, as has been said pre- 
viously, is one of the greatest of the 
speech arts. It has a carry over into 
every field of speech, and it is — 
important that it ae its rightful 
The high schools of ee foot 
bear in mind that it is ‘s othe their 
power to make or break it. The contest 
has been active in this country for a 
great many years. It apparently is here 
to stay — added interest has been cre- 
ated since the end of the war. The con- 
test must be an educational project. It 
should be looked upon with respect by 
the college speech departments through- 
out this country. This will be possible 
by having trained teachers of Inter- 
pretation, presenting good literature, 
and not making the winning of a con- 
test all-important. 

The Speech Contest or festival can 
remain a potent force in speech educa- 
tion. Let us see that it does. 
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By W. A. S. Douglas 


EW of us, outside of beekeepers, know how gracefully 

bees dance or are aware that bees have regular dances 
after the fashion of sororities and fraternities. I never knew 
about it until I watched the bees’ first dance of the year. 
This party occurs when “palm” pollen or “bee bread” begins 
to appear on the bushes; they call it “bee bread” because 
the bees use it to feed the babies. The first bee that finds 
the pollen loads up the baskets on her hind legs and makes 
for home. 

The successful bee comes up to the sentries who guard 
the hive entrance; they cross whiskers with her and if she 
hasn't the right smell, proving she is a member of the 
clan, they bite off her head and wings and throw out the 
remains, Clear of the gates, the pollen-carrier rushes to the 
combs, hits the nursery — where the babies are being cared 
for by the bee nurses — and unloads her baskets. Then she 
starts off that first dance of the season. 

She curves, then she waltzes, then she pirouettes, then 
she goes into a sort of jazz, shaking hips and stomach; thus 
she throws around the smell of the new pollen and so stirs 
up the crowded combs. In a few seconds, the whole hive is 
in commotion. The forager-bees dive out of the entrance 
and are off to the feeding ground. 

The next dance comes when the fruit trees and bushes 
start to blossom’ The first finder comes back in a rush, ber 
baskets filled this time with honey; she dumps the honey 
in a cell and starts her dance — just a slow pirouette this 
time. The fellow workers get off again to the newfound field, 
which may be a couple of miles away. Keen-scented ds they 
are, they can’t smell that far; but they don’t have to, for the 
finder-bee tells them as she dances! 

The swarm dance is the greatest occasion of the year; 
everybody takes part. Fifty thousand bees move out in 


ote S « os 

perfectly ordered motion; they dance over each other's 
backs; they advance in groups, toward déther groups, for 
all the world like the measures of an old-time minuet; 
then they join and go down the middle like Henry Ford's 
guests dancing the Lancers or a quadrille. The sentries 
forget their work of guarding the entrances and join in the 
merry, mad frenzy. 

And then the queen comes out, guarded by thousands 
who have not yet taken part in the dance. Her majesty 
moves slowly at first. Her escorts dance majestically around 
her and the noble lady gathers her courage; more than that, 
her subjects gradually intoxicate her with their own joy 
and feeling of well-being. She realizes the sunniness and the 
sweetness of the spring weather, and, of a sudden, she 
whirls along, leading her escorts. 

The dance is in full swing with everybody taking part 
when the scout bees come rushing into the heart of the 
merriment with news of the new home, a dry hollow in a 
tree, a hole in the roof of an abandoned house, shed or 
barn. The queen and her advisers receive the news, accept 
the new palace. Stiff-legged, the bees now whirl forward. 
in long military formation lines. The queen dances into 
the entrance of her new home, her attendants circle round, 
her subjects fill up a larger circle, settle down; moving day 
is over. 

Beekeepers believe that bees “talk” by semaphoring with 
their antennae; that conversation is carried on by signals. 


Copyright, 1945, by The Chicago Sun, Chicago, IL 





Radar and the Mysterious Foe 
(Concluded ) 


night, you've got a private and exclusive blitz in your part 
of England which no one else has noticed.” 

His reply suggested that I was a crude fellow with no 
appreciation of the wonder of science and of his new equip- 
ment. But the VSO decided to take the station off the air 
till the scientists could look it over. 

The order went forth and the room resumed its early 
morning calm. The alerts were canceled, wardens staggered 
back to bed, and the WAAF “tellers” and “plotters” resumed 
their knitting or their detective stories, according to their 
tastes. In the Admiralty, their Lordships no longer viewed 
with concern. The VSO went to bed. 

It was not until next day, after the Scientific Officers had 
been in a lengthy huddle, that the awful truth emerged. 
No Luftwaffe had been abroad that night. No sixty-mile-an- 
hour monstrosity had menaced the safety of the English 
coast. But Central Europe was freezing up, and geese were 
flying to wherever they go when Europe gets too cold for 
them. In their migration, successive gaggles had flown into 
range of the new station, which had plotted them accurately 
till they alighted on sandbanks to rest and thus faded from 
its sight. 


MAY 6, 1946 


Even now some of the die-hard Scientific Officers will 
not openly admit that this story is true. But I have reason 
to know that it is. I can report a conversation I overheard 
later in the mess. 

One of the scientists was talking to a colleague, a can of 
beer in one hand and a slide rule in the other. “I have just 
worked out,” he said, in the tone in which an artist discusses 
his masterpiece, “that the wing span of an Average Goose 
is a by no means impossible harmonic of lambda.” 

“That's significant,” said his friend with a look of admir- 
ation. “Very significant.” 

This was clearly a Turning Point in Science and the two 
men enjoyed the exaltation of the moment. No man in his- 
tory had ever before calculated the wave-length of an Aver- 
age Goose. Even tho Adhenscum would bo chalen when 
victory made it possible to publish the di 

“This is a great occasion,” anid the Gan wth ths Gi 
rule as he pressed the bell for the waiter. “Let's have the 
other half-can.” 

In the Admiralty, when they heard the story, their Lord- 
ships viewed it in a rather different light Many people had 
lost their sleep, and much fuel oil had been expended. 

Only the geese resumed their untroubled way. 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlentic Monthly and the 





School was one long nightmare 
before the time of this great Swiss 


| ha you took your shinthg morning face willingly to school 

in your tender years, you can thank Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi for the willingness. You can thank other people 
who came after him, too, but this good man of Switzerland 
was one of the first to think of children as something other 
than a “generation of vipers.” 

Not so many people, parents even, used to believe that a 
child came on earth “trailing clouds of glory.” On the con- 
trary, the idea prevailed for goodness knows how long that 
the younger the child the more natural sin he carried 
around in his soul. Schoolteachers of the past were of a like 
mind. And, no doubt any member of that over-worked, 
under-paid and kicked-around profession in those bad old 
days had to be of a remarkably charitable disposition to 
think well of the young — or of anyone, for that matter. 

In the bare, comfortless schoolrooms where classes opened 
with the dawn, the birch rod and the duncecap, cuffs on the 
ear, blows, and many refined and ingenious forms of 
mental torture were regarded as the normal accompaniments 
of learning. And for the most part such treatment of their 
young had the full approval of parents. As Mr. Dooley 
remarked much later to his children’s teacher, “I don’t care 
what you learn ’em, as long as they don’t like it.” 

Fortunately tor many young wretches of his day, 1746- 
1827, Pestalozzi had a different opinion of children and he 
dreamed of making education a pleasant as well as a profit- 
able experience. Fortunately his dreams ultimately prevailed. 

Pestalozzi was a gentle man, but he was capable of 
righteous anger, and in his youth he was deeply impressed 
by Rousseau’s theory that man is perfectable, and that 
education is a means to perfect him. During his boyhood in 
Zurich, Heinrich used to visit his grandfather’s manse 
where he played with the poor children in the churchyard. 

One of the most shocking experiences of his youth was 
to witness the monthly “beggar-chases.” The mounted police 
then raided the hovels of the poor and ran them through 
the streets, apparently on the theory that this would some- 
how teach them the error of poverty. What if a few ran 
their poor, frail bodies to death? Among the places raided 
was the graveyard. Pestalozzi once bolted the graveyard 
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THANK YOU, 


MR. PESTALOZZI 


gates to keep the police out, and ran crying to his grand- 
father. The old man took the child in his arms and said, 
“There, there, you brave boy. I, too, wish the rich gentle- 
men of Zurich would find means to deal with the poor other 
than the police and beggar chases.” 

Doubtless this experience was the prime mover behind 
Pestalozzi’s desire to better the lot of poor children, When 
he grew up, he bought a large tract of land, and after 
failing to make a living from it as a farmer, he said to his 
young wife: “I have a large house, and the poor have none. 
My hands fail me in my present work. . . . If we have the 
poor ones with us, then we will be really rich. They can 
spin for their livelihood, and I will teach them. That will be 
real work.” 

Not only did Pestalozzi carry out this idea to the extent 
of keeping as many as fifty children in his home; he spread 
far and wide through his writing the story of the con- 
ditions from which he had rescued them. Despite his pleas 
on behalf of his wards, however, the Swiss authorities forced 
him to send the children back to institutions after only five 
years of tiying his plan. 

Not at all embittered by the failure of this venture, Pesta- 
lozzi took up writing seriously and produced a novel of 
Swiss country life which became a sort of classic. Lienhard 
und Gertrud, as it was entitled, was the most successful of 
his several books. While he worked on this, he spent a great 
deal of time talking with farmers and learning their thoughts 
and their ways of living. That knowledge, plus his natural 
kindliness, helped him to aid the children of his land again. 

In 1798 the French invaded Switzerland and, as always 
happens during wartime, they destroyed homes and scattered 
the orphans they had made. A great number of homeless 
children were huddled into Canton Unterwalden, by Lake 
Lucerne, and left to roam the countryside in wild bands 
without food or shelter. Pestalozzi led these helpless victims 
to a deserted convent and went to work to rebuild their shat- 
tered lives. Again his work was interrupted when the French 
seized the home and turned it into a military hospital. This 
time the Swiss authorities came to Pestalozzi’s rescue and 
turned over to him the old castle in Burgdorf. 

By that time “the Pestalozzi method” of educating was 
becoming known. Not only were children sent to him to be 
taught, but also many older students came to watch and 
learn how he did it. From then on, he was never seriously 
thwarted in his life work, and he spent the happiest days of 
his life carrying out the dreams of his youth. 

The great Pestalozzi “method” was a simple one. It con- 
sisted in giving the child the tasks suitable to his age and 
increasing them as he grew. Today, Switzerland, one of the 
most advanced countries in the world in education, is honor- 
ing the two-hundredth anniversary of its kindly son. 
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The Round Table’s Certificate of 
Merit for April goes to David Sutter, 
17, of Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High 
School, for “Neptune’s Trice,” which 
appeared in the April 8 issue. David's 
teacher is Miss Helen Mutton. 











ew following are all good and 
pleasant verses. I shall waive the 
usual individual comment this week, 
in order to save room for as much 
student work as possible. 


The Song of the Skates 
Clackety-clack, clackety-clack, 
The roller skates come chattering back 
Singing the song of the sidewalk crack, 
Shouting how bare-armed freedom feels, 
Whistling the ditty through their 
wheels. 
No matter the calendar date of year; 
The roller skates giggle that spring is 
herel 
Rosanne Kiass, 17 
The Franklin School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Mrs. Lulu E. Peterson, teacher 


lll Pluck the Lonely Rose 
If I should pick the dew-washed rose 
that bloomed 
Just yesterday upon the bending bush, 
I would not add it to my new bouquet. 
So many flowers brush my windowpane; 
So many scents are floating in my room. 
And every morn I find a bud to tend, 
And every night a flower bends its head. 


Oh yes, there are some thorns upon their 
stems. 

But they are only sharp when I am 
caught 

And by mistake I rip their shapely sides. 

I've lakes of water that I dip them in. 

The stems — they lap the water eagerly. 

The leaves — they wash and dry within 
the sun. 

The petals stand out, curling down their 
tips. 

I cannot bear to see that rose that sways 

In rhythm with the sudden tufts of 
wind, 

It grows alone upon that bush I see; 

The other flowers swayed until they fell. 

Ill pluck the lonely rose that sways, 
for it 

Would be a shame to see the morning's 
flush 
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That covers its round face grow pale, 
without 
Once knowing what it feels like in a 


vase. 

I'll pick the dew-washed rose and give 
it to 

Another who has such an empty vase. 

Among my many flowers it would be 


But there it would be cared for from 
the heart. 
I'll pick the dew-washed rose; it is yet 


morn, 
And tell my friend that it has but a day. 
Adele Diane Lifshitz, 15 


A Letter from France 


(Received from a student of Rouen, in 
acknowledgment of a Treasure Chest of 
books given by the Jarrett Junior High 
School of Springfield, Missouri. ) 


Friends who were born along the Mis- 
souri, 

Beyond these large and powerful seas, 

In a farm or in a town, 

Boys or girls of any color, 

I write to you from a town in France 

Situated halfway between Le Havre 
and Paris — 


From an old city with mellow stones, 

Which you scarcely knew last spring. 

Now you hear our voices, 

Which you never thought to hear; 

You feel our distant breasts throbbing 
near yours; 

You see our thought abroad the spaces, 

And your smile is for all the people of 
France. 


‘What is this miracle appeared before 


us? 
What is this transport swaying our two 
souls? 


GcHOoLAsT IC welcomes original writing by all high school students, 
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the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears if the magazine will 


receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of 
previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if 
you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be 
siven at the editor's discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. 
The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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How is it that we are able to know one 
another? 


Listen, friends: 

With blood, with tears, with guns, 

With towns destroyed and many sol- 

With wounds in our flesh, 

With ache in our hearts, 

We, friends, were forced to kill. 

To shoot against the walls or in the 
fields, 

To torture martyrs in ignoble camps, 

And, at last, we were forced to spill 

The blood of many men throughout the 


world. 


Yes, so much was necessary to realize 
our union. 

Do you understand, now, why we must 
love each other? 

Beyond the mountains and the fron- 
tiers, 

Beyond the oceans and the clouds, 

We inhabit the same world — 

We have a common destiny. 


Robert Desprin, 19 


The Meeting 
Lately, like a mirror 
Hidden ‘neath a stair, 
Long forgotten day dreams 
Cobwebbed, silent, are 
Reflected in the shadows, 
The cloak of them a star. 
And through the mist of memory. 
I walk — and have no fear, 
Because the heart that knew your heart 
Has found it peaceful here. 


Grace E. Scott, 17 


We have two family pine trees at our 
place; 

One tall with abundance of poise, 

Another small with abundance of grace. 


We really have three pine trees. 
One is too small to mention. 

Let him wait until he can stand 
Gracefully at attention. 


Virginia Hoffman, 17 
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THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


You don’t have to run to the dic- 
tionary instantly every time you come 
to an unfamiliar word. Sometimes you 
couldn’t if you wanted to. New words 
pop up in all sorts of places, in the bus, 
at the movies, in newspaper headlines, 
in advertisements — and at the moment 
you spot them you may be a long way 
from the nearest dictionary. 

When you're in the middle of a good 
story you don’t want to break away 
just because of one strange word. Don’t 
do it. Reread the sentence. Chances 
are that you know the other words — 
that you get the “gist” of the sentence. 
From that you can usually guess the 
meaning of the one word you don’t 
know. 

We're not telling you to ride right 
over the word without giving it a 
thought. And we're not advising you 
to neglect the dictionary. We are say- 
ing that you can learn a great deal 
about words from the company they 
keep. The first time you find a word 
your guess will perhaps be pretty vague, 
but you'll know it exists and .will have 
made a move toward knowing it better. 
Each time you come to it you'll have 
a clearer idea of it, just from noticing 
how it fits into the meaning of the sen- 
tence in which it is used. 

Believe it or not, a word completely 
unknown to you when you start to read 
an article, can acquire definite and ac- 
curate meaning for you by the time you 
come to the end, if it is used often 
enough. Nobody has told you what 
it means. You haven't looked up a defini- 
tion of it. You have learned its mean- 
ing almost unconsciously from finding 
it in sentences you understood as a 
whole. 

Just for practice in intelligent word 
guessing here are sentences taken from 
“The Delegate from Everywhere” and 
“Radar and the Mysterious Foe.” Four 
possible meanings for the italicized 
word are given after each sentence. 
Can you guess the correct one? (Check 
with the dictionary later if you want to, 
but guess first.) Remember the story 
as a whole. It will help you make the 
right guess. 

1. “They lay in strange attitudes 
down the length of the ward, wrapped 
in splints and immobilized in casts.” 
(a) crushed; (b) unable to move; (c) 
uncomfortable; (d) wounded. 

2. “The unguent voice came smoothly 


and intimately out of the amplifier.” 
(a) powerful; (b) quiet; (c) oily; (d) 
exciting. 

8. “Armies being decimated on 
beachheads and in jungles had taken 
a certain wry pleasure in listening to 
his reports.” (a) largely destroyed; (b) 
heavily armed; (c) moved into position; 
(d) without hope. 

4. “They sucked on the cigarettes 
and exhaled with a faint sibilance.” (a) 


uneasiness; (b) groan; (c) hiss; (4) 


smoke ring. 

5. “He thought idly that the senior 
senator from New Mexico was going to 
have that extra heart twitch some night 
and become defunct.” (a) cured; (b) 
dead; (c) more active; (d) an invalid. 

6. “The radio technicians held a 
hurried parley, and by vote switched 
the battery of mikes back onto the air.” 
(a) radio wire; (b) survey; (c) repair 
job; (d) consultation. 

7. “In those early days, the War 
Office was besieged by volunteers, and 
officers were harassed.” (a) hungry; 
(b) scarce; (c) wearied and torment- 
ed; (d) untrained. 

8. “We are up against it. We'll take 
almost anything. That’s why I asked 
you,” he said with what I thought was 
unnecessary candor. (a) frankness; (b) 
irritation; (c) friendliness; (d) flat- 
tery. 

9. “No friendly aircraft in their senses 
would be flying in that area, and no 
fighters could possibly take off to inter- 
cept the enemy.” (a) avoid; (b) at- 
tack; (c) shoot down; (d) stop. 

10. “An aircraft doing only sixty 
miles an hour must be a new and sinis- 
ter form of German secret weapon.” 
(a) uncontrollable; (b) evil; (c) un- 
expected; (d) slow. 


WHAT’S YOUR R.Q.? 

When a soldier tells a buddy that a 
louse is biting him inside his shirt the 
chances are he really means what he 
says. But when you tell your pal that 
a baseball game was lousy he Knows 
you don’t mean a swarm of small in- 
sects were in there pitching. The sol- 
dier uses louse literally; you use it fig- 
uratively. 

Figurative speech or writing is real- 
ly double talk — you say one thing and 
mean another. Mo.t slang is figurative. 
When you call a girl a peach you don’t 
mean she’s a fruit. You're saying she’s 
attractive and you like her. 

You’re really comparing a girl to a 
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peach. Girl and peach are alike in one 
quality — pleasantness. If someone mis- 
understood you ard thought you meant 
she was fuzzy-skinned, or juicy, or red 
and yellow, or small and round, it 
would be very confusing, The person 
you're talking to must guess correctly 
the way in which girl and peach are 
alike. 

Poets use figurative speech constant- 
ly. They may say “My love is like a 
red red rose,” or “The dawn comes up 
like thunder.” Does Kipling mean the 
dawn was noisy? Of course not. He 
means it was big, spectacular. 

Figurative use of words gives color, 
emotion, variety to writing. But it 
works your brain and imagination, be- 
cause as we said it’s double-talk and 
you have to interpret it the right way. 
In poetry it isn’t always easy. 

Shakespeare’s plays are rich in fig- 
ures of speech. Here are 9 taken from 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Julius Caesar. 
Which literal meaning is right for each 
italicized phrase? 

1. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars but in our selves, that we 
are underlings: (a) character, (b) idols, 
(c) fate. 

2. When sorrows come they come 
not single spies, but in battalions: (a) 
suffering of war is greater than personal 
grief; (b) troubles never come singly; 
(c) many troubles coming together are 
harder to bear than one after another. 

3. There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune: (a) there is a period of suc- 
cess in every man’s life; (b) some men 
are born lucky; (c) for success one must 
grasp opportunity at the right moment. 

4. Friends, Romans, Countrymen, 
lend me your ears: (a) listen to me; (b) 
be quiet so that I can hear; (c) be my 
spies. 

5. Cudgel thy brains no more about 
it, for your dull ass will not mend his 
pace with beating: (a) you haven't the 
intelligence to understand, so forget 
about it; (b) leave well enough alone; 
(c) first thoughts are best. 

6. In my mind's eye, Horatio: (a) 
dreams; (b) imagination; (c) experi- 
ence, 

7. Sleep that knits up the ravell'd 
sleave of care: (a) refreshes; (b) mag- 
nifies our daytime cares; (c) sends us 
sweet dreams. 

8. "Twas caviare to the general: (a) 
not fit to eat; (b) special privilege for 
officers only; (c) not appreciated by 
the average person. 

9. There’s daggers in men’s smiles: 
(a) danger; (b) brilliance; (c) courage. 
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THE DELEGATE 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


the men in the beds were stirring 

restlessly. They lay in strange at- 
titudes down the length of the ward, 
wrapped in splints and immobilized in 
casts. Some of them had their limbs 
strung up in awkward positions. Others, 
ambulatory, went sliding along hesitant- 
ly with probing canes and lurching 
crutch steps. A group of card players 
sat in a pool of brightness at the far end 
of the ward. They held their cards with 
one hand or the other, according to 
their capacities, and one player with 
both arms broken was calling out his 
choices to a squatting orderly. Those 
who were up wore maroon corduroy 


[’ WAS a warm spring evening, and 
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robes with “U. S. Army, M. D.” on the 
pockets. The orthopedic ward of Carna- 
von General Hospital was one of sev- 
eral lighted arms jutting off the main 
building. Inside the buildings was the 
maimed fruit of war, the lucky ones, 
caught in an eddy of the violence and 
washed back into the long rows of 
beds. 

One of the card players glanced at 
his watch, and shouted down the all, 
“Hey, Eddie, give us the business. It's 
time for Frederick to save the world.” 

An orderly came out of the ward 
offce and switched on the radio ampli- 
fier. Listening heads turned on the 
beds, and the card players put down 
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their hands and clumsily moved their 
chairs. The unguent voice came 
smoothly and intimately out of the 
amplifier. 

“Ladies,” said the modulated voice of 
the announcer, “now that peace is here 
can you afford not to have soft, smooth 
hands? Now that your man is back 
from the fighting fronts, isn’t it more 
than ever necessary to retain the charm 
of lovely hands? Because it fits in so 
well with gracious living, enhances the 
real You, we ask that you try three lib- 
eral applications of Carruther’s Eden 
Lotion, available in the generous dollar 
size. You'll see the difference mirrored 
in His Eyes. And now, Eden Lotion 
proudly presents that distinguished 
world traveler and news analyst . 
Mr. George Frederick Starling!” 

Mr. Starling was a tradition with the 


By d Atiee Phillips 


This hasn‘t he 
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‘armed forces. All during the war, he 


had been a beacon of cheer to the 
troops. Night after night, beginning 
with Pearl Harbor, he had saved the 
world in fifteen minutes. Like a stout, 
sweating Cassandra, he had viewed 
with alarm and then reassured himself. 
His elephantine delivery had been 
short-waved all over the world, and the 
armies being decimated on beachheads 
and in jungles had taken a certain wry 
pleasure in listening to his reports. Sur- 
rounded by their own dead, many times 
in complete defeat, the soldiery had 
sought some measure of comfort in 
hearing Frederick announce their com- 
plete triumph. What they had not been 
able to do with their own arms and 
valor had not been unbearable. Because 
they knew that at 10:15 Frederick 
would pull them out, bullfrogging his 
triumphant reversal of actuality into 
millions of American homes. 

".. . And so we come to the final 
meeting,” said Starling’s heavy and 
ponderous voice. “We come to the 
meeting of all the nations, bent on mak- 
ing peace, at New York City next 
Wednesday. There, the emissaries of 
the Allied Nations will hold a solemn 
caucus, one which will determine the 
fate of the world for generations to 
come... .” 

The heads of the wounded soldiers 
were inclined gravely as the voice 
poured down over them. They listened 
to the voice say that the danger of 
power politics could send the very next 
generation back to war, that the polli- 
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ticians might imperil the success of the 
peace conference. Mr. Starling slowed 
to a quivering vibrato as he wondered 
what effect the passing of Chinese con- 
trol to the Yenan government would 
have. What of British insistence on 
Hong Kong? 

The broken back in Bed 83 blinked 
his eyes at the ceiling. “He’s hot to- 
night,” the boy with the cropped blond 
hair said. “Must really take it out of 
him.” 

The amputee sitting on the end of the 
bed scratched his chin and grimaced. 
“Don’t worry about it,” he answered. 
“He'll pull out of it.” 

Starling did pull out of it, but it was 
close. In the last minute and a half, he 
regrouped and threw the book at them. 
He shouted that everything would be 
all right, had to be all right. When he 
was gone and the fluent announcer was 
back, deftly shilling for Eden Lotion 
and its undeniable place in the world 
of today, the men held their usual 
forum, and then they drifted apart. 
They got in bed, those that were not 
al-eady there, and the orderly switched 
off the string of overhead lights. 

The breathing of the men. was audi- 
ble and measured. Once in a while its 
tempo would be changed as pain 
stabbed below the casts, or an unwary 
movement made someone gasp. The 
broken back, who was cased from chin 
to knees in hard plaster mold, moved 
his head slightly. 

“I wonder what they will do?” he 
asked. 

“What who will do?” It was the am- 
putee in the next bed. 

“The characters at that conference 
next week.” 

“Oh.” The amputee with the broken 
collar bones flexed carefully inside his 
shoulder brace. “Same old song. Make 
a lot of high-sounding statements and 
carve up what's left.” 

“You think so?” 

“Certainly. Look at Poland. Greece.” 

The broken back bit his lips thought- 
fully. “That would be rough,” he said 
softly. 

The amputee sat up. Carefully he 
lighted two cigarettes, holding his fore- 
arms out from the brace. Then he slid 
his good foot onto the floor, and pivoted 
across to the next bed. He put one of 
the cigarettes in the broken back’s 
mouth. 

“Thanks,” said the broken back. 

“Rough,” said the amputee, balanc- 
ing between the two beds. “Of course 
it’s rough.” A man three beds down 
raised up. 

“Don’t worry, fellows,” he called. 
“Argentina will have a delegation there. 
Everything will be all right.” 
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He said it in a flat, bitter voice, and 


lay down again. The whole ward fell 


silent. The moon was rising; it was a 
sheen flooding in over the white beds. 

“Good enough for me,” said the 
broken back suddenly. “If Argentina 
can have a delegate, we can too.” 

His voice fell over the ward plainly, 
and there was a stir among the wound- 
ed men. Those who could not move 
their bodies thrust their heads around 
helplessly, like turtles. They came up, 
those who could, and off their beds. 
In the silver radiance the canes came 
tapping and the rubber-tipped crutches 
came faintly squealing down the long 
hallway. They moved in and around 
the bed of the man encased in the cast. 

“It’s no good; it’s nuts,” said the am- 
putee, staring downward. 

“No, it’s not.” The broken back said 
it plainly. “We'll elect a delegate, and 
we'll finance him.” 

“They won't let him in,” said the am- 
putee. The crippled soldiers were still 
moving in around the bed. 

“Yes, he'll get in.” 

“From where, from where?” asked 
the amputee. “This ain’t no movie. You 
can’t just buy: a ticket and walk in. . . .” 

“No tickets,” said the broken back. 





“Our man will be the delegate from 
everywhere.” 

“Nuts.” The amputee hopped back 
on the edge of his bed. 

“Don’t be so dumb,” said the broken 
back sharply. He sounded impatient, as 
though he could see the whole thing 
clearly. “Sound off out there, with the 
place where you got yours. All of you!” 

It was a command, and the names 
came with a rush. They were the 
names out of dead headlines, the 
strange foreign names. They had been 
the proving grounds for a million grave- 
yards. The wounded men blurted them 
out, whispered them, said them bit- 
terly and softly. It was a roll call for 
the whole world, spurting from be- 
tween tense lips into the moonlit hall, 
and the broken men who said them 
stiffened with memory. 

“Our delegate will get in,” whispered 
the man with the broken back. 

They chose a Marine corporal, one 
who was just beginning to handle him- 
self well on artificial legs. For three 
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nights, groups of ambulatory patients 
made all the wards, spreading the 
word ani collecting money. In the eye 
ward, they knelt beside the blinded and 
patiently explained. Everywhere inter- 
est in the project grew and the money 
showered down. By Saturday the man 
with the broken back had over $4,000 
under his cast. The nursing staff 
watched and wondered, and the doc- 
tors noticed the flushed cheeks without 
comment. Whatever was happening, 
they thought, was beneficial. 

On Saturday night there was a near- 
wholesale exodus from the e-thopedic. 
A soft chorus of farewells went up from 
the immobilized patients as the com- 
mittee escorted the delegate out the 
back door. 

Senator Ballard awoke as the train 
slowed down and came to a halt. He 
had been in a light sleep, and he lay in 
his drawing room listening to the dis- 
jointed noises out in the station. He 
turned over and looked at the lighted 
platform, that was like a stage set out 
in the darkness of the night. He was 
an old man, and he looked more shriv- 
eled in his pajamas than he did in the 
wing collar and string tie. The grayish, 
curling hair was all awry on his wrin- 
kled neck. The senator could feel his 
heart pounding, in his wrists and shoul- 
ders. Better take some of that medicine, 
he thought, and slowly heaved up and 
reached for his bag. He thought idly 
that the senior senator from New Mex- 
ico was going to have that extra heart 
twitch some night and become defunct. 

He was back on the bed when he 
saw the crowd coming onto the station 
platform. They were almost outside 
his drawing room. Nearly fifty boys in 
maroon corduroy robes, and one tall 
one in a Marine uniform. The senator 
had been through many military hos- 
pitals, and he watched the group curi- 
ously. As he watched, the Marine 
walked slowly down the platform and 
out of sight. A few minutes later, the 
train jolted slightly and began to roll. 
The wounded soldiers on the platform 
flowed by him. They were waving. 

Senator Ballard lay down again, but 
sleep would not come back. He rolled 
slightly with the motion of the train, 
and wondered about his problems. He 
had a great many of them, and they 
seemed almost insoluble. An hour went 
by, and he got up and put on his robe 
and slippers. The senator nodded as he 
went by the dark-evyed Marine. 

“Evenin’,” he said. 

“Good evening, sir.” 

The boy’s musette bag was on the 
seat beside him. The senator noticed 
this as he sat down and lighted a cigar. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The high school students of America have a 
vital role to play in world peace. . . . Your dream 
of enlisting in the Army Air Forces did not 
vanish with the ending of the war. 


Join the youth of America in keeping 
America first in the air. You know of the tremen- 
dous strides made by aviation in the past few 
years. By enlisting now, the new and fascinat- 
ing fields of radar and jet propulsion are yours. 
And you can learn while you earn. 

You will get the best technical training in the 
world in the Army Air Forces. And the finest 
dental and medical care. Starting at $50 per 
month you have the opportunity of earning up 
to $138 base pay per month as a Master Ser- 
geant. There is an additional 20°% overseas pay 
and 50% extra pay if you are on flying status. 
There are generous family allowances for de- 
pendents of men who enlist before July 1, 1946. 


The three-year enlistment allows you to 
choose your branch of service and overseas 
theater. You are entitled to 30 days of furlough 
every year with pay. 

A three-year enlistment in the Army Air 
Forces further entitles you to four full years of 
college at the end of your enlistment, and to 
other benefits under the GI Bill of Rights . . . 
provided you enlist before October 6, 1946. 


YOUR FUTURE IS IN THE 





Men who decide to make the Army their 
career have the option of retiring at half pay 
after twenty years and on up to three-quarters 
pay after thirty years of service. That means a 
good monthly income for life while you're still 


a young man. 


If you have the physical and mental quali- 
fications you will have the opportunity to apply 
for flight training as a pilot, navigator or bom- 
bardier, with wings and a commission as your 
goal. Engineers, gunners, radar and radio 
operators will be needed to fly our planes and 
to back up the peace. 


Education and a thrilling career lie ahead 
of the young man who goes into aviation. If 
you have passed your 17th birthday, stop at 
the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station to- 
day. Let them give you all the information 
about your future in the Army Air Forces. 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 
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The Delegate 


from Everywhere 


(Continued) 


For a while, the old man puffed at his 
cheroot with silent dignity. The Marine 
wore no service ribbons, and he sat 
stiffly. 

“No berth?” asked the senator casu- 
ally, from around the cigar. 

“No, sir. All full.” 

Pallor around the eyes, thought the 
senator. Still, no service ribbons. “Just 
released?” 

“In a way,” said the tall boy, hesi- 
tantly. “Have to report back.” 

“Shame,” said Ballard in his rich 
voice. “Could be worse, though, I 
guess.” 

“Sure it could,” answered the Ma- 
rine, and grinned suddenly. “You're 
Senator Ballard, aren’t you, sir?” 

“Yes.” The senator flicked the ash 
from his cigar with his little finger. He 
nodded amiably when the soldier asked 
if he was on his way to the New York 
Peace Conference. 

“So am I,” said the Marine, and the 
senator threw a startled glance at him, 
at the corporal’s chevrons on his sleeve. 

“Are you indeed?” he asked. The 
thought came that the Marine might be 
unbalanced, a shock case. “Were you 
wounded?” 

“Lost my legs at Iwo Jima,” said the 
boy, and Senator Ballard bit his cigar 
in two. He spat the stub out and began 
pushing the bell for the porter. When 
the porter came, the senator barked 
instructions. In two minutes the Marine 
was installed, with his baggage, in Sen- 
ator Ballard’s drawing room. As the 
porter closed the door, the stooped old 
man and the young soldier were talking 
earnestly. 


Vinx place was a hive of confusion 
buzzing with strange tongues and hur- 
rying people. The vortex of the clamor 
was around the reception desk, where 
a well-scrubbed voung man in a frock 
coat presided. The young man looked 
up and smiled pleasantly as Senator 
Ballard approached. The smile lessened 
somewhat as his eye fell on the Marine 
corporal. 

“Good evening, Senator,” he said, 
shaking hands in the best rising-young- 
diplomat manner, “Your guest, sir?” 

“No,” said the :enator. “My friend is 
th> delegate from Iwo Jima.” 

The career man was caught bending 
over his ornate list, colorful with its 
seals and names of many nations. His 
mouth was nartly open, and its sag de- 
tracted: from his natural charm. “We 
don’t have.” he began helplessly, 
“any Oe 


“That was before,” said Senator Bal- 


-lard. “Now you do. The delegate from 


Iwo Jima will be seated with me, in the 
American section.” 

The impeccable young man moved 
his head like a fish trying to throw a 
plug. “The seating arrangements ——” 

“Are arranged,” said the senator 
crisply. He and the Marine moved past 
the flag-draped table into the huge 
amphitheater. As they went down the 
aisle, the senator nodded greetings with 
a casual air. Back of them, the young 
diplomat wrote in, on his American list, 
a hurried notation. “Delegate, Marine, 
name not given, from Iwo Jima.” 


Tue huge auditorium was filling rap- 
idly. The speaker’s platform was 
backed by the flags of all the United 
Nations and braid glittered on hun- 
dreds of different uniforms. A battery 
of microphones squatted on the speak- 
er’s table, and technicians were work- 
ing around them. The place pulsed 
with noise. Senator Ballard sat on the 
second row, and pointed out the fa- 
mous faces to the Marine. The corpo- 
ral gazed at them, and twisted in his 
seat. He was nervous. 

“They’re all old,” he said slowly. “All 
old men.” 

Senator Ballard’s leonine head turned 
toward him. “I know,” he said, his 
rheumy eyes contracting and the sparse 
hair curling away from his neck like a 
duck’s tail. “That’s always been the 
danger. But somewhere, someday, in a 
meeting like this, we've got to face it. 
Mavbe this is the time.” 

“I hope so, sir.” 

“T do too. All your people ready?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good, good.” They sat there to- 
gecher, and the corporal was trembling 
slichtlv. now that the time was so near. 

It took two hours to get the roll 
called. When that was done. Senator 
Ballard slipped down the aisle and 
stepped on the rostrum. He was fixed in 
a glare of popping flash bulbs as he 
bent down to speak to Lord Harley, the 
chairman. His Lordship smiled and 
then sobered; he shook his graying 
head impatiently. Senator Ballard spoke 
on, in his ear, with great heat. Harley 
shook his head again, and leaned over 
to speak to the Russian representative 
on his right. The stolid Russian looked 
at him for a second, then half smiled 
and shrugged his heavy shoulders. The 
newsreel cameras were grinding. Sen- 
ator Ballard stepped back down, and 
Lord Harlev faced the microphone. 

“The chair,” he said in a clipped and 
worried voice, “recognizes the delegate 
from Iw> Jima.” 

The great hall quickened with mo- 
tion. Men leaned forward to stare, and 


the heads in the press row bobbed 
as their owners thumbed hurriedly 
through the sheets of accredited repre- 
sentatives. The Marine was on his feet, 
moving stiffly forward, Senator Ballard’s 
arm took him, and then he was facing 
the assembly in his plain olive-drab 
uniform. The delegations were whis- 
pering among themselves, the French 
arabesquing their hands to indicate 
deep mystery. Gradually, the tumult 
died down. 

“We shall take very little of your 
time,” said the corporal in the plain uni- 
form, “because you are met here on a 
most urgent business.” His voice was 
shaky, and not strong. A man came 
running wildly down the center aisle, 
and signaled the radio engineers to cut 
him off the air. They did. 

“Every eye, in every nation, is fixed 
on this place tonight,” said the Marine. 
His tone was clear now; it carried out 
over the small sea of uplifted faces. 
“Your problems are difficult, and 
through them all run the conflicting 
questions of world good and national 
self-interest. Those who fought the war 
are appreciative of these latter prob- 
lems, but they are not so important as 
ours. We are the young, not limited by 
national banners, and you will write 
this just peace for us. We come as dele- 
gates from everywhere to insist on 
that. Here are the reasons why you will 
write this peace fairly. .. .” 


In the stillness, the young speaker 
stepped back. There was a moment of 
wholesale flurry. Someone yelped “mon- 
strous disturbance” and ten or fifteen 
men in uniform and diplomatic dress 
swarmed onto the platform. 

The greatest commotion was at the 
top of the crowded aisles. Through the 
men clotted at the doors came a strange 
cavalcade. Down the six lanes to the 
well of the chamber came wheel chairs 
followed by limping men with canes 
and crutches. Back of them came men 
being led, men with eyes staring out 
sightlessly over the glittering assembly. 
Hitching and crawling, the maimed pa- 
rade filed down and stood below the 
speaker’s table, facing the representa- 
tives of the nations. Women carrying 
babies were among them. The queer 
parade halted, and the noise slowly 
subsided again. As it dwindled, the 
members of the press row stared at each 
other with amazement, and their fingers 
went ticking rapidly over the keys. 

The Marine waited. The radio tech- 
nicians held a hurried parley, and by 
vote switched the battery of mikes back 
onto the open air. 

“We are the delegation from many 
places,” said the corporal finally. His 
voice cracked out over the hall like a 
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whip lashed in anger. “You are all im- 
portant men, and yet your considera- 
tions are not to rank with ours. We come 
from pla :es, not from nations. Many of 
us could not come; millions of us were 
detained.” 

The hall was very quiet. 

“We are the singing rats of Tobruk, 
the leveled wastes of Stalingrad, the rub- 
ble of Coventry. Will you hear us? We 
are the voices of violence, the fountains 
of beachhead death that spurted at Ta- 
rawa. We have many names and many 
colors, many ways of kneeling down to 
God. But all our blood was red, and it 
hurt to lose it. Here is the remnant of 
one Ploesti plane. . 

The corporal leaned forward and 
touched the head of a child, held below 
him in a woman’s arms. His reaching 
fingers disarrayed the child’s silken hair, 
and it turned, chortling gleefully. It was 
a delightful and frivolous sound. 


“ 

{ bring you greetings, gentlemen,” 
said the intense voice, “from Kweilin 
and Warsaw and the moist jungle 
graveyards of Burma. The boys send 


their regards from St. Lo and Okinawa. . 


I bear a message from Salerno and Cas- 
sino. It is a message forged in a fiery 
crucible. Only this. That all nations 
have a right to self-determination, and 
to live in comity if they so desire. Small 





nations retain their honor and must be ' 


allowed to preserve it. We ask no guar- 
antee of economic bliss for any nation 
or any man. Systems that are not valid 
have no right to survive, but let there 
be no more trading in human unhappi- 
ness. Back of all your little national 
fi.gs, we stand as one army, without 
medals or insignia or rank, Make this 
peace free of small thought or we shall 
rewrite ‘t with the violence you taught 
us. The trumpets are crumpled, gentle- 
men, and the drumheads are smashed. 
Our eyes are open, and watching. . . .” 

In the great stillness, the corporal 
stepped back. His face was shining 
with sweat. He came off the platfortn 
and went slowly up the middle aisle. 
Back of him were the halt and lame, 
the sightless, the women with their 
children, and the wheel chairs. In si- 
lence, the delegates watched them go, 
and the only sound was the whispering 
of the interpreters. The seated men 
began to stand up, and when the last 
of the wounded had passed out the 
door at the head of the aisle, the whole 
assembly was erect. There was no music 
playing, nothing to jump the pulse or 
inflame the spirit. All the representa- 
tives of the victorious nations simply 
stood up in homage as the crippled 
delegation went out. 

Reprinted with the permission of the 
— Gopyright, 1945, by Story Maga- 

le, inc, 

























ED MORGENTHALER, 6 ft. 1% in. Junior from McBride Catholic 
High School, St. Lovis, Mo. An “A" student. Member of the football, 
basketball, and track teams. Holder of St. Louis district records for 
the discus dnd 8-Ib. shot. 
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ED’S HAD 3 BIG LEAGUE OFFERS! Lact 
summer he played outfield for N. Y. Giants’ 
farm team. say Ed's “‘a comer”. 


ARTISTIC, TOO! He models in clay. 
Donated statues to the playground _=> 
he coaches. Ed's « “bug” on photography! 











HE WINS OVER “MORNING SLUMP” 
No 11 o'clock “let-down” in Ed's winning day! 


ED SAYS: “I’ve found it's plenty important SURPRISING NAME THE INDIANS GAVE CORN! 
to get off toa good start mornings. That's why The Indians called energy-pac 
I really “go for’ an energy breakfast—and why . Corn: “THE FOOD OF LIFE”. 
KIX always scores with me!” / pe = ain was the main- 
7m \ stay ef theruling tribes... helped 
= is made from CORN X\. give the Indian his amazing vitality. 
that famous ENERGY food! = Today enjoy energy-loaded 
ED SAYS: “Kix fills the bill as a ‘breakfast Corn as Kix! Kix—Corn popped into roasty, 
starter’ because it tastes so good—stays crisp— toasty “Crunchy Puffs”. Golden-brown . . . 
means real breakfast pleasure. Yes, on every crackling crisp . . . malt-sweet! 
pitch ... KIX makes a hit with me!” Try it. You'll get a “kick” out of Kix! 
General Mills 





FLYING FANS... Get Kix 
scale-model Plastic Planes! Made 


by mfr. of scale-model planes 4% 

used in Navy recognitios —_— 

training. SeebackofKIX «© 
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KIX joa reg. trade mark of General Mills. Copr. 1946, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Mina, 
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> WEAREVER PACEMAKER | 


S there a bit of the gypsy in you? —a 
bit of the explorer? If not, you can 
stop reading here. 
This is for the fellow who likes a 
challenge, the fellow who likes a smat- 
tering of hill in his road and a touch of 
wind in his weather. It’s for the red- 
blooded and the stout-hearted. It’s for 
those who dream of far horizons, and 
for those whose hearts are big enough 
to be friends with all the world. 

Enough of the poetry, says you. Give 
us the goods! So, here you are, brother 
— signed, sealed, and delivered! This 
present comes wrapped in a _ hiker’s 
rucksack. And there’s a small triangular 
label that reads, AYH. 

AYH stands for the American Youth 
Hostel Association. A hosteler is a trav- 
eler. And a hostel is his lodging. The 
special thing about this traveler is that 
he travels under his own steam. That 
means on foot, on bike, on horseback, 
on skis, or by canoe. The special thing 
about a hosteler’s lodgings is that they 
cost him approximately 25c a night. 

The Smiths Have a Dream 

The whole thing began when two 
young school teachers, Isabel and Mon- 
roe Smith, thought they'd take a whack 


‘|at making a dream come true. The 


Smiths had watched the growth of the 
youth hostel movement in Europe with 
much interest. 

A chap named Richard Schirrmann 
had started things rolling. While teach- 
ing school in East Prussia, Schirrmann 
made a practice of taking his city-bred 
students for week-end jaunts in the 
country. He realized that if there were 
inexpensive lodgings about the country- 
side, his young wanderers could ex- 
plore byways further from home. 
Schirrmann obtained permission to fix 
up some rooms of an old castle as ‘a 
dormitory. This castle was the first 
youth hostel. 

The idea spread like wildfire. In 
three years there were over 2,000 hos- 
tels in Germany. Not all were in castles. 
A deserted ship, a school, a peasant’s 
home served as well. From Germany, 
hostels spread all over Europe. 

Our friends, Isabel and Monroe, ad- 
mired Richard Schirrmann’s work. 
They liked the people they met hostel- 





» HOSTELING 


ing: They liked the sportsmanship and 
friendliness of the young hostelers. 
They wished American youth might 
have the same opportunity for travel 
and adventure. 

Germany’s Black Forest and the Swiss 
Alps were not the only beautiful land- 
scapes in the world. In our own back- 
yard were the White Mountains, the 
Great Smokies, the Rockies. America 
was beautiful. What a pity so few of 
our young people had been able to see 
its beauties! 

The Dream Comes True 


And with this enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica and young Americans, Isabel and 
Monroe came home and started the 
AYH. It wasn’t easy. They had no 
money of their own, But they had an 
idea, much courage, and strong backs. 
The first hostel was established in 
Northfield, Mass., in 1934. In ten years, 
there were almost 3,000 hostels in the 
United States. Thousands of young 
people were seeing America the youth 
hostel way. 

As the movement gained momentum, 
President Roosevelt voiced his personal 
approval. He said to Isabel Smith, “I 
was brought up on this sort of thing 
and realize the need for hosteling. The 
more one travels, the better citizen he 
becomes, not only of his own country, 
but of the world.” 

Hostels are now located in loops or 
chains all over the United States. They 
are approximately 15 miles apart, an 
average day's trek for hikers. Bikers 
usually skip one hostel and knock off 
about thirty miles. The object of hos- 
teling is not to break distance records, 
but rather to see the country. A_hos- 
teler’s schedule allows for that extra 
hour to swim in a mountain brook or 
to dawdle in a blueberry patch. 


Your Turn to Dream 

To use the hostels, you must have an 
AYH pass. (The pass costs $1.50 if 
you are under 21; $2.50 if you're over 
21.) The pass entitles you to stay at 
any hostel in the United States for 25c 
a night. 

If you plan your food budget care- 
fully, you can eat hearty meals on 75c 
a day. W hen $1.00 a day covers all ex- 
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penses for food and lodging, a two or 
three week hostel trip comes within 
range of almost everyone’s budget. And 
you, happy hosteler, can hoot at lim- 
ousined tourists who estimate their ex- 
penses at $10 or $15 a day and never 
really see the country. 

But you'll see it. You'll see it when 
a friendly Maine farmer invites you in 
for milk and cookies. And you'll see it 
when a French-Canadian lad helps you 
fix that flat you hadn’t counted on. 

Did we say French-Canadian? Oh, 
yes, you can hostel in Canada, too. And 
Mexico and South America are beckon- 
ing to knapsacked travelers. Europe 
will have its “welcome sign” out again 
as soon as its war-ravaged countrysides 
can be somewhat restored. Isabel and 
Monroe Smith are taking a group of 
young people abroad this summer. 
These hostelers are going, hammers in 
hand, to demonstrate their goodwill 
by helping repair some of the hostels 
that were damaged by bombs. 

But, back to the U. S. There are no 
hard or fast rules in this hosteling game; 
only customs and traditions. The tradi- 
tions are based on common sense and 
consideration for others. There’s no 


drinking in hostels. There is no smoking | 


in hostels, chiefly because of the fire 
hazard. (Some hostels are located in 
farmers’ barns.) Lights are usually put 
out by 10:00 p.m. But you're ready for 
bed after a rugged day of biking! And 
all crackerjack hostelers are up and 
away by 9:00 a.m. You don’t see the 
world by lying in bed, 

But don’t for a minute think that the 
thrill of hosteling is confined to the mo- 
ments when you're conquering distance. 
Whizzing down through Franconia 
Notch or pedaling leisurely through 
the cool forests of California is only 
half the fun. Some of the best comes 
at. night. After supper, there’s folk 
dancing and corn popping. There's 
much singing and swapping of yarns 
around a friendly fireplace. Even climb- 
ing into your bunk is an amazing pleas- 
ure when you've earned your rest by 
being 100 per cent alive all day. 

Does spring weather take your mind 
far from geometry? Have you an extra 
week or two after that summer job? If 
you have, write to the AYH Headquar- 
ters (Northfield, Mass.) for full details. 


HAPPY HOSTELING! 
— Jean F. MERRILL 
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GEORGE: Kiss the Relay goodbye, Joe’s fallen apart in the stretch again. 
4M: Some anchor man—he always sinks us. Look, there’s the High School 


coach. Maybe he can help Joe. 





4O€: I try, coach, but when I hit that last stretch my feet feel like snow- 


plows. 


COACH: H-m-m, I see. Son, I’ve a hunch that canvas shoes with ““P-F”’ would 
help. ‘“‘P-F”’ means Posture Foundation. It’s a patented feature that 
helps keep the bones of the feet in their natural. normal position and 


steps up staying power. 





COACH: Maybe that’s putting it a little strong but “P-F” is a big help in 
d against flat feet and strained, tired leg muscles. Remem- 
aye @ patented feature found only in canvas shoes made by 
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COACH: Nice goin’, kid. This time you 
really poured it on in the stretch. Keep it 
up and we can use you on the High School 
team in a couple of years. 


JOE: Shucks, the way my feet feel I could 
do it all over again. 


ich or Hood Rubber Company. 


7” 
ff’ means 


Posture Foundation 
—a Patented Feature found only 
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in canvas shoes 


B. F. Goodrich 
HOOD RUBBER co. 

























Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Finger Nail Test.’’ If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 








Only a little Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your 
hair well groomed all day long without a 
trace of that greasy, plastered down look! 
Your hair looks good and feels good! For ten 
day trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM-E, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


CREAM -Ol. CHARLIE SAVS: 


BER oe . 
Smene WHit etront veins 


# WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
e+. AND TUNE IN: The 
Woody Herman Show 
<7 Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 


A MASTER 
#+# Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody (Vic- 


tor) by Pierre Monteux, San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, and Marian An- 
derson, A long time ago in Germany, 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe wrote a novel 
called Werther. This story of a tragic 
love swept over Europe like a modern 
best-seller. Every lovesick youth in the 
country imagined himself like Goethe’s 
hero who was driven to suicide by his 
love. 

When young people began to write 
to Goethe for sympathy, he wrote a 
poem for them. The poem, Harzreise im 
Winter, expresses the troubled soul of 
man in his search for love and peace of 
mind. 

A hundred years later, another ro- 
mantic youth read the poem and set it 
to music. That was Johannes Brahms. 
He, too, knew what it was to be hope- 
lessly in love with a woman beyond his 
reach. He loved two such women. First, 
Clara Schumann, wife of his musical 
friend, Robert Schumann. And later, 
Clara’s daughter, Julie, who married a 
count. 

The Alto Rhapsody embodies all 
Brahms’ lost hopes, The great range of 
Marian Anderson’s voice makes her the 
ideal choice for this rhapsody with its 
myriad depths and tones. 

Pierre Monteux is the conductor who 
sold France on Brahms at a time when 
Frenchmen were determined to dislike 
the composer. 














A MODERN 

# McDonald’s My Country At War 
— Suite (Columbia) by Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
Harl McDonald, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, has to spend much 
time traveling about arranging concerts. 
Rather than look at scenery, he prefers 
to spend his hours on trains in compos- 
ing. My Country At War was conceived 
in this fashion. 

If the music is of dubious merit, per- 
haps we can lay the blame on the cir- 
cumstances of its birth. The first move- 


ment, “Overture 1941,” is dull and 
undramatic. The second and _ third 
movements, “Bataan” and “Elegy,” are 


better, but still have little individuality. 
The fourth is an’ over-gaudy, senti- 
mental arrangement of the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. 

McDonald is a good technician and 
can write effective music. But this suite 
adds little to his creative reputation and 
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is a poor example of what our contem- 
porary composers are doing. Actual re. 
cording is excellent, but the wax might 
have been used for a better composition, 


TWO RUSSIANS 


Krhennikov - Khachaturian (DISC). 
This 2-record album presents the work 
of two brilliant young Russian com- 


posers. 

#2## Tikhon Krhennikov’s First 
Symphony is dedicated to Shostako- 
vitch. The symphony is notable for its 
economy of expression and straightfor- 
ward style. Krhennikov makes use of 
the broken melodic line and dissonances 
of modern composition, but he avoids 
flashy cleverness. 

The 2nd Mr. K. (Aram Khachaturian 

. these Russian names are wonderful 
practice for the tongue, but if you 
can’t master them, just call the boys 
K. and K.—or Tikhon and Aram) is 
represented by #3 “Lezghinka,” a se- 
lection from his Dance Suite No. 5, 
which captures the color and folk-flavor 
of western Europe. 

Though this album is one of DISC’s 
vynalite recordings, the record surfaces 
are somewhat scratchy. 


TWO PIANOS 


#+ Two Grand (Victor). We wish 
we might say Two Grand (title refers 
to duo-piano work of Art Wittimore 
and Jack Lowe with Russ Case and 
orch.) is too grand for words. But that 
would be overstating the case. This al- 
bum of old favorites (In the Still of the 
Night, Brazil, The Continental, That 
Old Black Magic, Lover, The Song Is 
You, They Didn’t Believe Me, Falling 
in Love with Love) is digestible, but 
it doesn’t make us drool. 

Whittimore and Lowe have an easy 
and pleasant, but not particularly dis- 
tinctive, way with their keys. Never- 
theless, a nice collection to have on the 
shelves when the gang drops around 
to dance. 


JAZZ SINGLES 


++ Somebody's Gotta Go (Maijes- 
tic) by Cootie Williams Orch. Eddie 
Vinson socks home the blues. B-side - 
++ Blue Garden Blues is Cootie in a 
tricked- -up version of the famous Royal 
Garden Blues. 

++ There’s Good Blues Tonight 
(Victor) by Tommy Dorsey Clambake 
Seven, Second side features Sy Oliver's 
vocal, +++ Don’t Be a Baby, Baby. 
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Sie silane ) 
Photos from Macy's 
Sew together two “Escape Maps,” 
shir the top with a running stitch, and 
presto — you have a novelty skirt 
which is fashionably geographical! 


Geography ... 
\iter a Fashion 


\ JHOEVER thought that you'd be 
able to wear a geography lesson? 
Certainly not the map-makers of 

World War II when they were turning 
out thousands of maps of war-torn 
countries overseas. Certainly not the 
boys in the Army Air Forces who car- 
ried “escape maps” with them in case 
they should be forced down in unfamil- 
iar territory. 

But now, thanks to the release of War 
Surplus materials, these “escape maps” 
can be purchased in department stores. 
They're made of rayon cloth; they're 
waterproof; they're pretty. 

Some of the maps are squares — good 
for neck or head kerchiefs; some are 
vblong — good for ascot scarfs and mak- 
ing skirts. At Macy’s in New York City 
they're priced at $1.86 apiece. 


AAF “Escape Maps” make gay scarfs 
or kerchiefs. Waterproof, they’re the 
rainy-day answer to a maiden’s wish 
for “something to cover my hair.” 








This forest ‘grows. telephone poles 


Pantep in a Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories’ experimental field are hun- 
dreds of sections of telephone foles 
—brought in for a ten-to-fifty-year 
check-up. 

These poles have been soaked in 
various preservatives and are being 
tested for the reactions of earth, 
blistering sun, sleet and frest and for 
damage by fungi and insects. 

Out of these years of experiments, 


much has been learned about in- 
creasing the life of our telephone 
poles—mighty important when you 
consider that there are now more 
than 15,000,000 of them in service 
in the United States and that over 
1,000,000 more will be set up in the 
next few years. 

Constant research helps us im- 
prove the standards of the world’s 
finest communications system. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


Enlist for a College Education! 


OIN the Army, see the world, and 

go to college! 

That’s the new slogan of Army re- 
cruiting stations. For many high school 
seniors, now facing the question mark 
of what to do after high school, enlist- 
ments may be the most sensible and 
practical answer. 

This year’s high school graduates 
will be confronted with several prob- 
lems. Selective service may be contin- 
ued. Colleges are already overcrowded. 
Returning servicemen are offering stiff 
competition to youth in the job mar- 
ket. 

Today, enlistment in the Regular 
Army gives every high school senior 
who has the necessary mental and phys- 
ical qualifications an opportunity to 
go to college under the GI Bill of Rights. 
After a three-year enlistment he can 
have 48 months of education at the 
college or university, business or trade 
school he chooses. The Government 
will pay his tuition, up to $500 per or- 
dinary school year plus $65 monthly 
allowance for living expenses — $90 if 
he is married. 


Learning While Serving 


If you cannot finance a college educa- 
tion or find that crowded conditions bar 
your @ntrance to college this fall, service 
in the Army may provide further prepa- 
ration towards your future college edu- 
cation. There is a wide choice of skills 
and trades, branches of service, and 
overseas duty in Army enlistment. 

If you plan to study engineering in 
college you can get practical experi- 
ence as a soldier in the Army Engi- 








neers, Or if you want to be a doctor, 
work as a Medical Corpsman will be 
helpful. There are 200 different trades 
and skills open to every soldier. You 
may choose your overseas theater — 
Germany, Japan, or other occupied 
areas. 


Talk it Over 


The first thing to do, if you are con- 
sidering an education under the GI Bill 
of Rights, is to’ talk it over with your 
principal and parents. You must also 
remember that you need the required 
high school credits for entering college. 
The entrance requirements of the col- 
lege you select should be completed 
by the time you leave high school. Or, 
if your high school credits are insuff- 
cient, ask what can be done to bring 
them up to the standards. 

College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions should be taken at the end of your 
high school course and before you en- 
list. The examination subjects will then 
be fresh in your mind. You may build 
up additional scholastic credits, while 
you are in the service, through corre- 
spondence courses in the Armed Forces 
Institute. This is one method of com- 
pleting college requirements, if you 
have not done so by the finish of your 
high school course. Your principal or 
faculty adviser will be able to tell you 
about college requirements. 


Army Pay 


During your Army service you will be 
earning from $50 a month as a Private 
to $138 as a Master, or First, Sergeant. 
You receive your’ food, lodging, clothes, 
and free medical and dental care. You 
can buy insurance at a low rate. In 
case a member of your family depends 
on you for support, the Army pays a 
monthly allowance to your dependent. 
Army salaries are 20 per cert higher 
for overseas duty and 50 per cent high- 
er if the soldier is a member of a fly- 
ing crew. 

In the Army you are entitled to a 30 
day furlough every year. You may enlist, 
if you are 17 to 34 years old, for 1%, 2, 
or 3 years. If you are under 18 years 
of age, the written consent of your 
parents is necessary. Your principal 
will be able to direct you to the nearest 
U. S. Army Recruiting Station. Recruit- 
ing officers will supply you with any 

ditional material and will consult with 
your family, if you like. 
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THE GREEN YEARS (M-G-M. 
Produced by Leon Gordon. Di- 
rected by Victor Saville.) 


The Green Years, based on A. J. 
Cronin’s novel, is the story of an or- 
phaned Irish boy, Robert Shannon, who 
is brought up in a small Scottish village. 
The “green years” extend from the time 
Robert Shannon enters grade school till 
the day he leaves for the university. 
During these years Robie Shannon must 
solve more than his share of problems. 

There is little affection in the sober, 
scrimping household of Papa Leckie 
(Hume Cronyn). Only Robie’s spirited, 
but drunken, great-grandfather (Charles 
Coburn), has any sympathy for Robie. 

Robie develops into a brilliant science 
student and wants to study medicine. 
(Some of the scenes here are a bit of 
a steal from The Corn Is Green.) But 
Papa Leckie won't hear of spending 
money on higher education when Robie 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “Sd-so. 





this problem in The Green Years. 


might be earning a few dollars in the 
boiler works. 

Added to troubles at home and 
school, Robie’s religion is a problem. His 
Irish parents have brought him up a 
Catholic. But the Leckie’s is a stern 
Scotch-Presbyterian household. He is 


35 


faced with the problem of choosing 
which church he will attend. 

As if this were not enough, the film 
takes time to have Robie fall in love 
with a girl (Beverly Tyler) from one of 
the most well-to-do families in town. 

There is some fine acting here. Dean 
Stockwell who plays Robert Shannon as 
a child is a great little trouper (Acad- 
emy Award style), though it’s some- 
times hard to tell how much of the 
scene-stealing is his acting and how 
much those big brown eyes. Tom Drake, 
as the high-school age Robert Shannon, 
gives another genuine performance. 
Nor can we omit mention of Richard 
Hadyn as the sarcastic, but sympathetic 
headmaster who urges Robie to pursue 
his study of medicine. 

The versatile Charles Coburn gets 
top-billing. Amusing as he occasionally 
is as Robie’s great-grandfather, he often 
seems a little kittenish as he goes 
prancing around in his kilts or hieing 
himself off on a binge. This time laurels 
go to actors still in their “green years.” 

The film just misses, being a great 
motion picture. It tackles significant 
problems. In fact, it tackles almost all 
the major problems of life — love, friend- 
ship, the family, career, and religion. 
Perhaps it tackles too much. Its drama 
needs to be a bit more tightly knit. 



























The pause 
that refreshes 





by er 


ERE are two letters which arrived 

in the same mailbag — one from 
a boy, the other from a girl. Both 
are on the same subject, but they 
represent entirely different points of 
view! 


Sirs, or whoever writes “B. dates G.”: 

I have followed your column for 
quite some time and I agree with al- 
most everything you say except your 
article on kissing. The truth is, I 
like kissing, and it galls me to have 
someone try to poison people on the 
subject. . .. When I go to camp this 
summer, I'll have plenty of money, 
good surroundings, and plenty of 
girls. I intend to date one after an- 
other . . . and do more kissing than 


five Marines! Your articles may make 
it a little more difficult, but I'll get 
around and I'll be trading kisses with 
five beautiful girls a week.—A Boy 


Dear Gay Head: 


I have a very difficult problem. 
Every time I have a date, it’s the 
same old story: a kiss, a pass, a battle, 
and then goodbye forever! Don’t 
boys want anything from girls other 
than necking? Aren’t there some de- 
cent ones — or are they all alike? Or 
could it be the girl’s dating tech- 
nique? I honestly want to know the 
answers.—A Girl 


Q. The truth is, I like kissing. What's 
wrong with it? 


A. There’s nothing wrong with kiss- 
ing when it means genuine affection. 
There’s everything wrong with kissing, 
when it’s a selfish yame played for the 
satisfaction of “the ego” or of physical 
desire. Then it becames cheap and any 
boy-girl relationship based on such a 
game becomes cheap, too. Anything 
cheap has no lasting value. Any person 
who puts a cheap price tag on his (or 
her) affections and emotions loses his 
sense of values. 

The writer of the first letter (above) 
gave himself away when he said that he 
intended “to date one girl after another” 
on a five-a-week schedule. His idea of 
dating seems to be that it’s a kissing 
game, like “Postoffice,” and this par- 
ticular postman wants to have the juici- 
est mailbag on his route! Is that an 


BOY dates GIRL 


adult attitude? To me it sounds more 
like the childish attitude of “gimme- 
and-grab.” 

Now let's talk straight about the sub- 
ject of kissing, as genuine affection. 

Affection, both giving and receiving, 
is a normal human need. And physical 
contact — holding hands, locking arms, 
kissing — is one way of expressing af- 
fection. A mother pets her baby. A child 
pets his dog. An eight-year-old has a 
“crush” on her playmate and they walk 
down the street with locked arms. These 
are normal, natural expressions of af- 
fection. 

It is also normal and natural that, 
sometime during adolescence, you be- 
come more interested than before in 
members of the opposite sex. Because 
of this newly-awakened interest, your 
affectional energy may turn towards 
members of the opposite sex. That's 
okay. But remember that physical con- 
tact is only one form of expressing af- 
fection. If you overplay that one form, 
you are likely to neglect other vital 
forms: companionship, the sharing of 
mutual] jnterests, thoughts, and activi- 
ties. 

Love and marriage are something 
that every boy and girt look forward to, 
plan and hope for in the future. But 10 
lasting romance, no happy marriage 
was ever based on physical love alone. 
Mutual interests, mutual respect for 
each other as people, and mutual ability 
to adjust personal desires to a work- 
and-play partnership are the basis for 
happiness in love and marriage. 

You can’t learn these things in a day. 
You learn, from adolescence on, through 
experience in your relationships with 


members of the opposite sex. If the only 
things you're interested in are kissing 
and physical contact, you're endanger- 
ing your chances for future happiness. 


'Q. Don’t boys want anything from 
girls other than necking? Are they all 
alike? Or could it be the girl's dating 
technique? 


A. It’s true that some boys — but only 
a comparative few — seem to follow the 
same routine with every girl they date 
— just to see what they can get. Unfor- 
tunately they don’t realize that they're 
showing disrespect; they think that kiss- 
ing and necking are games. They want 
to be the winnah; it feeds their egos. 
By winning they proclaim themselves 
as the masters. Evidently you've 
bumped into several gamesters! 

But even the gamesters understand 
the meaning of the word “No,” if it's 
spoken with conviction. You can’t say it 
with a “Maybe” look on your face- 
and get by with a refusal. You can’t give 
kisses readily and then expect a boy 
to say, “Okay. That was good. But 
that’s enough!” If it was good, he's 
likely to want more. 

Any fellow, who’s a right-sort-of-guy, 
respects his date’s opinions, no matter 
what the subject. And there are plenty 
of those right-sort-of-guys. They don't 
expect a girl to neck; they enjoy her 
companionship and conversation; they 
like her company in social activities, 
such as dancing, and in sports, such as 
biking, bowling, tennis, etc. And, if 
they should happen to get in “a moon- 
light mood,” they respect a girl who 
means what she says, even if she says 
“No!” 
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37 
Short Shots 


EY, people, please let me forget I 

said Gary Cooper looked like a 
broken-down buffalo in Pride of the 
Yankees? Here’s another letter from a 
miffed Cooper fan—Ruth Bretz, of 
Huntingburg, Ind. 


“And what if Gary Cooper looked a 
little green at the plate in Pride of the 
Yankees? I thought he did exceedingly 
well. Remember, he’s an actor, not a 
pro ball player. What's more, he was 
picked for the part by ten national polls! 
That means he was the people's choice 
for the role of Lou Gehrig!” 


O. K., Ruth, let’s run him for presi- 
dent. He’s so tall, dark and silent. 

Hoop-la. Here you are, folks, the ten 
top high school basketball teams of the 
past season — judging by their won- 
and-lost records. 
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High School 
Parrish (Selma, Ala.) 
Lincoln (Nebr.) 26 
Mayville (N. D.) 24 
Jesuit (New Orleans, La.) 23 
Middletown (Ohio) 22 
Roosevelt (Seattle, Wash.) 17 
Champaign (ill.) 38 
Natrona (Wyo.) 33 
West (Tenn.) 26 
Crozier (Dallas, Texas) 32 
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If we had to pick the top team, it 
would have to be Parrish High of 
Selma, Ala. The Selma hoop dunkers 
have now won 67 straight games and 
two straight state crowns! Who could 
ask for anything more? 

Can the fellows who toot the horns in 
the school band become sports heroes? 
Aren't all musicians supposed to be sis- 
sies? The answer is ® no. 

As evidence we give you Larry Hunt, 
ace basketballer of the Woodrow Wil- 
son five, of Pockley, champs of West 
Virginia; and Lee Truman, all-state 
football star from Owensboro, Ky. Both 
these fellows played in the school band 
before they ever went out for sports! 

Snake peddler. When Ed McKeever, 
Cornell football coach, attended Texas 
Tech College, he helped pay his way 
through by peddling rattlesnake skins! 
He spent his summers catching the 
snakes. In the fall, he would return with 
four suitcases — one full of clothes, the 
others full of snake skins. Rates ranged 
from 50 cents to a buck. 


Big-league stars with unusual hob- 
bies: Jeff Heath, Senators, goes hunting 
with a bow and arrow; Bob Kennedy, 
White Sox, plays the xylophone; Joe 
Kuhe!, Senators, performs magic tricks; 
Slats Marion, Cardinals, goes in for 
fancy woodworking. 

~ Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


These five hoopsters carried Parrish High of Selma, Ala., to its second 
straight state title and second straight unbeaten season. Left to right: 
Jimmy Guthrie, Elliot Speed, Mabry Hardy, Dick McKenzie, Jack Brown. 








How to gain with a gal with a brain 


oe V 4 4 

1. Just your luck that the class “Miss 
America” is also the class intellectual. 
Well, this calls for a change of pace. But 
one thing that remains constant is this gal- 
attracting Arrow outfit, with a handsome 
Arrow Shirt, colorful Arrow Tie, blend- 
ing Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Now get into a private conversation on 


‘the relative merits of Keats and Shelley. 


It may be rocky going, but it’s worth it to 
give her an eyeful of your perfect-sloping 
Arrow Collar that compliments you from 
the neck up. When she weakens, make a 
date —for the museum, maybe. 


ae 


2. English Lit lets you make a two-way 
impression. Face the class and quote ver- 
batim from Mr. Milton. While her ears 
are taking in the wonder of your intellect, 
her eyes are appraising the wonderful trim- 
fit of your Mitoga-cut Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%). 


4. Here’s proof you can’t tell a magazine 
by its cover girl! You’re all set for a lecture 
on Bookbinding in the Middle Ages, but 
instead the Class Brain wants to jump to 
juke box jive! MORAL: Women are dif- 
ferent. Vive la difference. Vive la Arrow. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs * Underwear * Sports Shirts 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


x 3 


EMBARRASSING. ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ As the saying goes, if the shoe fits, wear it. 
That's an old saying, but good advice. It will 
Pay you to KEEP EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
In addition to improving the appearance of 
your shoes, the oily waxes in Shinola help 
preserve the leather. 

. SHINOLA Wurre is what no well-dressed 
person should be without. That is, if he 
wears white shoes. SHINOLA WHITE works 
beautifully on al] types of white shoes. 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL ¢ 
COLORS 10 





“BLEMISHES < 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 


——— 
CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 








Electrofiash unit comes in portable 
case which contains reflector, flash- 
bulb, and power pack to operate it. 


10,000 FLASHES 


Photographers who use flashbulbs in 
quantity should be interested in the new 
Wabash Electroflash unit. The unit is 
designed to produce a minimum of 
10,000 photographic flashes with a 
single repeating flashbulb. The mech- 
anism consumes less current for a thou- 
sand flash pictures than a 100-watt bulb 
consumes -in ten hours. 


AUTO ART 


The woman’s touch has invaded the 
sacred realm of automobile design. Re- 
cently, Ford Motor Company hired a 
sculptor, an art teacher, an interior dec- 
orator, and an advertising artist (all 
female) to bring the feminine point of 
view to the styling of the new Fords, 
Mercurys, and Lincolns. These gals 
work on interior design. They have 
charge of selecting upholstery fabrics, 
designing the window controls, door 
handles, dome lights, and instrument 
panels, 

Eugene Gregorie, head of the Ford 
styling department says, “The trend is 
away from the strictly masculine ap- 
proach —the engineering mind. You 
can compare automobile designing to 
home building. Usually the wife has 
the say about interior finishings, while 
the husband takes care of the exterior.” 

The Ford plan suggests a new field 
for career-minded women. We're cer- 
tainly not averse to a little art in our 
autos — just as long as we don’t find our 
windshield framed in lace or our dash- 
board concocted of strawberry chintz. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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Queer 


The trade paper Bankamerican tells 
this Mark Twainish story about one 
of its small-town subscribers: 

The man is a super-husky chief bank 
clerk, and he has a small safe in his 
home. One day the combination got 
out of order, so he hefted it in his 
brawny arms and carried it down the 
street to the local locksmith. On the 
way he nearly bumped into the justice 
of the peace. 

“For heaven’s sake, Elmer,” said His 
Honor, “why can’t you carry a wallet 
like everybody else?” 


This Wees 


The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But it hasn’t any mind; 

It wanders through creation 
With its headlight on behind. 


No Habla Espanol 


Connie Mack, owner-manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, took his team to 
Mexico in 1937 for spring training. They 
were accompanied by several sports 
correspondents. One evening three of 
the correspondents dined in one of 
Mexico City’s most expensive restau- 
rants, 

“I'd like another pot of tea,” said 
Cy Peterman, of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, when the meal was done. 
“How d’you say tea in this cockeyed 
language?” 

“La quenta,” said Al Horwits, of the 
Ledger, signaling a waiter. Then he and 
the third diner excused themselves. 
They watched joyously from the door- 
way as the waiter returned with the 
check. 

“No, no,” Peterman protested. “Tea, 
La quenta.” 

“La quenta,” the waiter said sternly, 
tapping the bill with an uncompromis- 
ing forefinger. Peterman paid — and 
bought a Spanish dictionary. 
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All Those in Favor? 


The Mayor of a town in California 
had just called to order the meeting of 
the City Council when a slight earth- 
quake occurred, 

His honor made his departure through 


the nearby door; 


the Councilmen 


through the windows. The faithful City 
Clerk remained to make the following 


no 


tation for the record: On motion of 


the City Hall the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Lincoln Log, Kenosha, Wis. 








YOU CAN NOW GET 


YOUR CLUB PINS 





and with 
Suitable Guards! 





We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your pin from your 
own original design. Write 





for complete information, 
stating purpose or nature 
of your club so that we may 
suggest suitable designs. 





>EPro 


Any style con be made with 
greek or english letters or 
club nome. All pins and 
gvords ore made with the 





A-a8e- xz» 


best safety catches. 


Our products are fully 
guaranteed. 


Nation's lowest prices for 





rPp-noe 





quolity club jewelry. 
Write Dept. $80 


JA. Mevers é Co. 


Monufact 








REGENTS 


EXAMS and ANSWERS 
i Chemistry 


Economics 
Sponish 3 years 
Spenish 2 years 
French 3 years 
French 2 years 


SEND 35< PER COPY TO 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


37 GERMANIA PLACE 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 


ROCK OF | GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 





Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief ¢ JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher * G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
#. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll &. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 
SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
F. Boker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 
ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
Lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 








| Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more sub- 
scriptions to one address) Combined Edition, 
| 65 cents each a semester; Social Studies or 
English editions, 50 cents each a semester Sin- 
gle subscriptions Teachers Edition, $2.25 o year | 
(32 issues). Single copy, ba cents. 


| 
| 
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Address all correspondence, Editorial, ny 
tion or Advertising, to: SENIOR 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*The Big Four Wage Peace 
*Oregon Centenary, by Henry Steele Com- 








mager 

*What's Up, Down on the Farm?_—_____ 

*Uncle Sam's Strongbox, by Creighton J. Hill 

World Freedom of the Press 

The March of Events 

Builders of America: George Westinghouse 

*We Challenge You (Quiz) ——______ 

**Radar and the Mysterious Foe, by Edward 
Russell - 

**Beautiful Evelyn Hope Is SD cctiennattents 

**The Throbbing Passages of Winston 
Churchill 

**Swarm Prom, by W. A. S. Douglas ——— 

**Thank You, Mr. Pestal 

**The Round Table. 

**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz)——— —___ 

The Delegate from Everywhere, by James A. 
Phillips 

Hosteling 

Geography After a Fashi 

Enlist for a College Educati 

Boy dates Girl, by Gay Heod——_____ 
































Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do 
not appear in English Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 


























Studies Edition. 





William Williams was one 
signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence who followed the 
straight line of duty without re- 
gard to the possible conse- 
quences. 


The name of this Connecticut 
patriot will endure thru the ages 
because of a steadfast loyalty 
during the trying days of the 
Revolution. To one of his col- 
leagues who had refused to sign 
the Declaration he said: 


“Then, sir, you ought to be 
hanged for not doing your duty.” 


Such ready recognition of 
duty is an American characteris- 
tic. This, coupled with a willing- 
ness to make necessary sacrifices, 
is a reason for the continuous in- 
crease in life insurance in force. 
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AUTOMOBILE RACING... he bs 


drama 


Then and New = 


Comp: 

Her 

books 

Since the day, back in 1902, that Henry Ford amazed the world librari 
by driving a mile-a-minute in an automobile, America has set the of his 
pace in automobile racing. On the land—as well as on the sea er 
and in the air—"speed” seems to be Uncle Sam’‘s middle name! Longe 
We've broken more records than any other country—and we're ness, ¢ 


still making new ones! genera 
aids in 


But racing records are not the only ones that are “made in the 
U.S.A... Right in America are grown the world’s finest peanuts— 
and the choicest are packaged by Planters to set the record in 
crispness, freshness and flavor! For vitamin-rich food that is rich in 
flavor, too, eat Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the Ken 
new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, filberts, pea- of Sch 
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Off the Press 


20 Non-Royalty OQOne-Act Popular 
Classies, compiled by Margaret Mayor- 
ga, Greenberg, Publisher, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

There is probably no teacher of dra- 
matics who has not at some time been 
faced with the problem of presenting 
a first-rate amateur dramatic production 
on a totally inadequate budget. The 
payment of royalties usually looms larg- 
est in such a budget, and the teacher is 
forced to settle for some mediocre 
product of dubious educational, not to 
mention dramatic, value. This new col- 
lection of one-act plays, all of them 
available without charge to amateur 
groups, is therefore particularly wel- 
come. The plays in this volume are 
distinguished works by established au- 
thors, and most of them are suitable for 
performance by high school students 
of average ability. An unusual feature of 
the book is its broad coverage of the 
dramatic art of other times and peoples. 

7 - * 


The Handy Encyclopedia of Useful 
Information, edited by Lewis Copeland, 
New Home Library, The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 1946, 69c. 

Here is a real bargain in reference 
books for small school or classroom 
libraries. It contains an amazing amount 
of historical, biographical, and scien- 
tific information, word lists, special 
sections devoted to Literature and 
Language, The Arts, The Home, Busi- 
ness, etc. The type is clear, and the 
general format excellent. A good index 
aids in the location of desired material. 

. * * 


Note for Chairmen of Speakers 
Committees 


Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief 
of Scholastic Magazines, author of Win- 
dows on the World and a forthcoming 
world history, will be available for a 
limited number of speaking engage- 
ments during the school year 1946-47. 
Chairmen of speakers committees for 
conventions, institutes, meetings of 
teachers, etc., who would be interested 
in having Mr. Gould address their meet- 
ings or participate in panel discussions 
are invited to communicate with him 
at 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. As Mr. Gould’s itineraries will 
be planned during the summer, com- 
munications should be sent to him this 
spring. Scholastic Magazines do not ac- 
cept fees for Mr, Gould’s speaking en- 
gagements since his speaking engage- 
ments are made only for dates that do 
hot interfere with his editorial schedule. 

Maurice R. Robinson 
Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 





_ Dear Subscriber, 


The large majority of SCHOLASTIC subscribers 
are far-sighted! By that, we mean that they can see 
three months ahead and read the wisdom of renew- 
ing their subscriptions now. 


They know that by waiting until September, they 
will be delayed in receiving several issues. They 
know the value of having that important first issue 
on hand for the new pupils when school opens — and 
the ensuing issues all on schedule. 


They also know they can not possibly lose — that 
they can only gain — by sending in their renewal 
now. They merely estimate the number of pupils 
they will have, and revise this number up or down 


in September. They are completely protected against 
all risk. 


You are undoubtedly one of these far-sighted 
people, and for your convenience, we print the ten- 
tative subscription form below. Make your reserva- 
tion now, and relax in the assurance that SCHOLAS- 
TIC’s splendid 1946-47 program will be yours from 
start to finish! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my tentative subscription for the following maga- 
zines, to begin with the first September issue. I am fully protected 
against risk in placing this tentative order, as I may revise the num- 
ber requested in any way within 3 weeks after receiving the first issue. 


weekly copies Combined Edition 
weekly copies General English Edition 
weekly copies Social Studies Edition 


Free Teachers * Name 
Edition with first | School 
10 student copies; 
additional desk 
copy with each 
additional 30. « State 
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Address 
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